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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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Strengthening the Defense of the United States and Its Allies 


EXCERPTS FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S BUDGET MESSAGE! 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I send you today the Budget of the United 
States Government for the fiscal year 1957 which 
begins July 1, 1956. This budget also includes 
the fiscal results of all Government operations for 
the year ended June 30, 1955, and revised estimates 
for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 


BUDGET TOTALS 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 











ass, | sae |e 
actual m it 
mated | mated 
Budget receipts___.-------- $60. 4 $64. 5 $66. 3 
Budget expenditures_ -_--__- 64. 6 64. 3 65. 9 
Budget surplus (+) or 
eficit (—).......--- —4,2 +.2 +.4 














The budget I am proposing for 1957 is a bal- 
anced budget. It ismy expectation that the budget 
will also be in balance for the fiscal year 1956. 

Although balanced, the margin of estimated 
surplus in each of these budgets is slim. This 
calls for the utmost cooperation between the Ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches to prevent in- 
creases in expenditures or reductions in receipts 
that would create a deficit. 


Budget Policies 


We seek, above all, the attainment of a just and 
durable peace. Thus, the resources of the world 
can be directed to building a better life for all 


*H. Doc. 256, 84th Cong., 2d sess., transmitted on Jan. 
16; reprinted from Cong. Rec. of Jan. 16, pp. 469 ff. The 
message, together with summary budget statements, is 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; price $1.50. 
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people. The people of the Soviet Union and of 
the countries under its domination are undoubt- 
edly as anxious as the people of other nations to 
achieve this objective. I regret that the Soviet 
leaders have not as yet given any tangible evidence 
of an intention to agree on a plan of disarmament 
that can be verified by adequate inspection. In 
the absence of such tangible evidence, we must 
follow the course reflected in this budget of stead- 
ily strengthening the defense of the United States 
and its allies, so that the free world will remain 
strong enough to deter possible aggressors or to 
retaliate immediately and effectively if attacked. 

At the same time, the Government of the United 
States will steadfastly seek all possible ways of 
further progress toward our goal of peace. We 
will speed the development of the civilian uses of 
atomic energy and make the resulting benefits 
available, under appropriate controls, to other na- 
tions for the well-being of mankind. We will 
propose logical methods for advancing disarma- 
ment. We will promote international trade and 
investment. We will not falter in our cooperative 
efforts to build the economic, as well as defensive, 
strength of the free world through the Mutual 
Security Program. 


Budget Expenditures 


Expenditures by purpose.—When we look at the 
budget in terms of a few broad purposes, we find 
that the greatest portion, 64 percent, of the ex- 
penditures in the fiscal year 1957 will be for de- 
terring possible aggression and for strengthening 
the international alliances to which we belong. 
The next largest part, 21 percent, will be devoted 
to civil benefits of various kinds. Interest, largely 
on the public debt, will amount to nearly 11 per- 
cent. Expenditures for civil operations and ad- 
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ministration are estimated at 4 percent of the 
ee 


BUDGET EXPENDITURES BY PURPOSE 
[Fiscal years. In billions} 











1955 1956 1957 
actual esti- esti- 
mated | mated 
Protection, including collec- 
tive security. .......-.-- $42. 7 $41. 4 $42. 4 
CC LC) 13. 7 13. 8 13. 9 
LS eee 6. 4 6.9 to 
Civil operations and admin- 
CS! eee eee Ey 2.1 2:2 
Reserve for contingencies___|....---- oa {2 
LC eee 64. 6 64. 3 65. 9 














Protection, including collective security.—In 
this summary classification of broad purposes, ex- 
penditures for protection include more than the 
four major national security programs. They em- 
brace the military functions of the Department of 
Defense, including construction and procurement ; 
the Mutual Security Program; the Atomic Energy 
Commission; and other programs such as stock- 
piling, expansion of defense production, civil 
defense, and our foreign information activities. 


EXPENDITURES FOR PROTECTION, INCLUDING 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 














1956 1957 
Rae al esti- esti- 
mated | mated 
Major national security pro- 
grams: 
Department of Defense— 
ilitary functions____| $35.5 | $34.6 $35. 5 
Mutual Security Pro- 
gram—Military_-_-_-- 2.3 2. 5 2.5 
Atomic Energy Com- 
oS eee 1.9 aes 1.9 
Stockpiling and defense 
production expansion _ so PS .4 
eo 40. 6 39. 5 40. 4 
Related programs--_-------- 2.1 1.9 2.0 
2 a eee 42.7 41.4 42. 4 














In planning such great security programs, it is 
clear that we must never permit ourselves to be 
panicked by temporary crises or beguiled by a cam- 
paign of smiles without deeds. We continue to 
maintain and to strengthen our national security 
forces. 
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This budget provides for increased expenditures | 
for the military functions of the Department of | 
Defense, emphasizing air-atomic power, guided | 
missiles, research and development, continental 
defense, and the re-equipping of our forces with } 
new types of weapons. Outlays for conventional | 
weapons and for stockpiling will be decreased. | 
Under the Mutual Security Program, budget ex- | 
penditures in 1957 for military assistance and for | 
economic and technical assistance are estimated at | 
about the same level as in the fiscal years 1955 and 
1956. Expenditures for atomic energy, including , 
peaceful applications, will rise in 1957 to a some- 
what higher total than for any previous year. I 
am also recommending an expansion of our foreign 
information activities so that we can more success- 
fully advance understanding abroad of our poli- | 
cies and their peaceful intent. 


Major National Security 


Budget expenditures for major national security 
programs in the fiscal year 1957 are estimated at 
40.4 billion dollars, 903 million dollars more than 
estimated for the fiscal year 1956. 

To build our military strength effectively and 
efficiently, peaks and valleys in security spending 
and in defense production must be avoided. I 
want to emphasize again the importance of a | 
sound, long-range program which does not arbi- 
trarily assume a fixed date of maximum danger. 
Military planning must combine present defense 
with the probable needs of a long period of un- 
certain peace. 


Department of Defense—During the past 3 
years our defense program has been successfully | 
reoriented to reflect the changing nature of the 
threat to our security, the revised requirements 
brought about by the end of the Korean conflict, 
and the increasing availability of new weapons of 
unprecedented strategic and tactical importance. 

This reorientation has been accomplished by 
developing our defense program on the basis of 
the following policies and concepts: 


1. Gearing our defense preparations to a long 
period of uncertainty instead of to a succession of 
arbitrarily assumed dates of maximum danger. | 

2. Maintaining the capability to deter a poten- 
tial aggressor from attack and to blunt that attack 
if it comes—by a combination of immediate re- 
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MAJOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


[Fiscal years. 


In millions] 


























New obligational authority | Expenditures 
Item | ] | 
1955 | 1956 esti- | 1957 esti- 1955 | 1956 esti- | 1957 esti- 
actual mated mated | actual mated | mated 
| pes 
Gross budget expenditures: | 
Department of Defense— Military Functions: 
Direstion and coordination of defense_--___----- $13 $13 $15 $13 | $13 | $14 
BaP Ores GRIRNNO soe once ode we Se se eeeSe 12, 137 15, 490 15, 430 | 16,407 | = 15, 960 | 16, 535 
BEY OICNNO naan c own ece anu sSecossass 7, 764 7, 351 7,731 | 8, 899 | 8, 510 | 8, 582 
| SLL TTT 10, 221 9,640 | 10,006/ 9,733} 9, 435 | 9, 565 
Other central defense activities_........------- 653 654 607 481 | 657 | 651 
oe ee He en Li a Se ae ee| Seana 200 
Transfer from Department of Defense revolving | 
funds to general accounts (proposed legisla- | 
Ray ee re en ee ee ee eee ee ose ele k ee ee ait Se S| ee ae eee 
| 
Total, Department of Defense____.-..----- 30, 787 33, 147 34, 907 | 35,533 | 34, 575 | 35, 547 
Development and control of atomic energy: 
Ue iy) a ees pn pe ape 1, 285 1, 179 1, 692 1, 857 | 1, 715 | 1, 905 
Go a OL Se ene eee eeenanes p22 | Saeco me eeney 
Stockpiling and defense production expansion: 
Present Proerams.=<..<2.--.=---..5.-.-<..--- 380 1 tee | 1, 442 | 983 | 678 
a RRMA TI ee Se Se a eases acu ee eee. Basil eer + 
Mutual security program—military: | 
SE i icnnknwocadwemieb henuwen 1, 204 Sy eee | 2,292 | 2, 464 | 2, 100 
pee UIs a ee en ceo eee eee swamcetus | 3, 00D j........ Bas nae 400 
Ce ee ee 33, 656 35,870 | 39,743 | 41,124 | 39, 737 40, 674 
Deduct applicable receipts: | | 
Delense-wrocaovlon CxpansiOn. 26-2 -..csss.6255~<|oc--senc[s.- cece eee are ae 497 | 270 | 304 
ERD TT SE NNR D oikipieays i @® |} @ | @ 
i COTTE COTTE Nee ene Orica donidiean | 40,626 | 39, 467 | 40, 370 
| | 











> Less than one-half million dollars. 


taliatory power and a continental defense system 
of steadily increasing effectiveness. 

3. Developing military forces which minimize 
numbers of men by making maximum use of 
science and technology. 

4. Relating the number and degree of readiness 
of major units in the active forces to the practical 
limitations on the rapid deployment of major mili- 
tary forces from the United States immediately 
upon the outbreak of aggression, and relying, for 
the remainder, on ready reserve forces. 

5. Utilizing military personnel on active duty 
with maximum effectiveness so as to hold to a mini- 
mum the number of men withdrawn from work in 
the civilian economy. 

6. Concentrating our efforts on those forces 
which best complement the forces our allies are 
most capable of raising and supporting. 

7. Maintaining a strong and expanding peace- 
time industrial structure, readily convertible to the 
tasks of defense and war. 


The readjustment of our military forces in line 
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with these principles is providing this Nation with 
the greatest military power in its peacetime his- 
tory. My recommendations for the fiscal year 1957 
continue the same basic policies and concepts. 

This budget provides funds for an average of 
2,815,700 military personnel on active duty during 
the fiscal year 1957. Total military personnel on 
active duty will increase to 2,838,400 at the end of 
fiscal year 1957 from the number of 2,814,100 esti- 
mated to be on active duty at the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. In order to permit flexibility in 
planning and operations, a military personnel 
ceiling has been authorized for the fiscal year 1957, 
totaling 2,906,000, excluding Army cadets, Navy 
aviation cadets, and midshipmen. However, no 
increase will be made above the military personnel 
levels provided for in this budget except upon de- 
tailed justification to, and approval by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

During the fiscal year 1957 there will be signifi- 
cant increases in certain combat elements, particu- 
larly units employing new weapons and units as- 
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signed to continental defense. These increases, 
together with the continued modernization of the 
weapons and equipment, will further enhance the 
combat power and effectiveness of our forces. 


Development and control of atomic energy.— 
We have long sought and we continue to seek, 
jointly with other nations, means to banish the 
threat of nuclear warfare which still confronts the 
world. Pending a trustworthy agreement, how- 
ever, we must continue to increase our nuclear 
weapons stockpile which, together with the means 
of delivery, is the principal deterrent to armed 
aggression in the world. At the same time, we 
shall speed the development of the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy and make the resulting benefits, 
under appropriate controls, available to other 
nations for the well-being of all mankind. To 
this end we continue to hope that an international 
atomic energy agency will be established at an 
early date. 

The United Nations Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva last summer, 
which grew out of a proposal by the United States, 
not only facilitated the exchange of technical 
information but served to emphasize the great 
promise of atomic energy for peace. 

So that we may further demonstrate this great 
promise, I recommend again that the Congress 
take early action to authorize the construction of 
a nuclear-powered ship, using an atomic propul- 
sion plant already developed, which will carry the 
message of “Atoms for Peace” to the ports of the 
world. The Atomic Energy Commission has suffi- 
cient funds available for construction and installa- 
tion of the propulsion plant and machinery, and 
I shal] request additional funds for the fiscal year 
1956 for the Department of Commerce for con- 
struction of a suitable hull. 

Total expenditures for atomic energy in 1957 
are estimated at 1.9 billion dollars, 230 million 
dojjars more than in 1956. 

Operating expenditures will increase from 1.4 
billion dollars in the fiscal year 1956 to 1.6 billion 
dojlars in 1957. Greater quantities of uranium 
ores and concentrates will be purchased. Produc- 
tion from the Commission’s plants will increase 
but at reduced unit costs as the expanded facilities, 
soon to be completed, come into full operation. 
Research and development work in numerous 
areas, both civilian and military, will be expanded. 
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Capital expenditures in the fiscal year 1957 are 
expected to decline somewhat from 1956 levels. I 
shall propose to the Congress legislation to au- 
thorize new construction in 1957, principally for 
improvements to increase the efficiency, capacity, 
and safety of production plants and for research 
and development facilities. 

The civilian applications of nuclear energy will 
receive even greater attention, not only in terms 
of Government expenditures, but also through the 
Commission’s efforts to stimulate more participa- 
tion and investment by private and public groups, 
particularly in the development of atomic power. 
As such participation increases, the share of power 


~ 


development costs financed by the Government | 


should decrease. As part of its encouragement of 
the development of atomic power, the Commission 
plans in 1957 to continue specialized training of 
nuclear engineers and to expand its support of the 
training of nuclear engineers through fellowships 
and through provision of specialized training 
equipment to a number of universities. The Com- 
mission will also construct a special reactor for 
use by the Department of Defense in developing 
methods for preserving food through irradiation. 

Great emphasis is being placed on the develop- 
ment of a larger variety of nuclear propulsion 
plants. To this end, funds are included under 
proposed legislation for additional developmental 
facilities at the National Reactor Testing Station 
in Idaho. 

The Atomic Energy Commission will also step 
up research on controlled thermonuclear reactions 
as new discoveries may justify. This program, 
while long range, gives promise of yet greater di- 
mensions to the potential peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. 

Continuing progress in basic research is funda- 
mental to further advances in nuclear energy. 
The Commission will increase in the fiscal year 
1957 its support of basic research in the physical 
and life sciences, including development and de- 
sign studies of high-energy particle accelerators. 
The 1957 construction program will include new 
buildings at three of the Commission’s labora- 
tories. 


Mutual Security Program.—Through the Mu- 
tual Security Program we shall continue to work 
jointly with our friends and allies in building and 
maintaining the defensive and economic strength 
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of the free world. This long-range program, 
which includes military, economic, and technical 
assistance, is essential to our national security. 
Our assistance supplements the major efforts of 
other free nations, who themselves are bearing a 
large proportion of the total cost of our joint 
efforts. I shall subsequently transmit to the Con- 
gress my specific requests for authorization of 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1957 Mutual 
Security Program. These requests will cover my 
recommendations for military assistance and 
direct forces support, discussed in this section of 
the message, as well as for economic, technical, and 
other programs which are discussed in the inter- 
national affairs and finance section. 

Expenditures for the total Mutual Security 
Program in the fiscal year 1957 are estimated at 
4.3 billion dollars, about 100 million dollars more 
than in 1956. Recommended new authority to 
incur obligations is 4.9 billion dollars, an increase 
of 2.2 billion dollars over the 2.7 billion dollars 
enacted for 1956. Requested new obligational 
authority for 1957 exceeds estimated expenditures 
for 1957 by approximately 600 million dollars 
reflecting the amount for additional funding of 
long lead-time items for delivery in future years. 

Whenever possible, foreign currency proceeds 
from the sale of surplus agricultural products 
abroad under the Agriculture Trade and Develop- 
ment Act will be used to meet mutual security 
objectives. 


Mutual Security Program, military.—The pro- 
gram of military assistance for the fiscal year 1957 
is planned primarily to continue equipping and 
training forces which we have helped develop and 
strengthen over the past years. Total expendi- 
tures for military assistance and direct forces sup- 
port in the fiscal year 1957 are estimated at 
approximately the current rate of 2.5 billion dol- 
lars annually. To carry forward these programs, 
Tam recommending new obligational authority of 
3 billion dollars. Within this amount, 445 million 
dollars is requested for direct forces support in 
the fiscal year 1957 to supply items such as pe- 
troleum, rations, uniforms, and military construe- 
tion services directly to the military forces of our 
allies. 

In the fiscal years 1955 and 1956, the backlog 
of unexpended balances made it possible to main- 
tain an adequate level of expenditures and de- 
liveries while the amount of new authority to incur 
obligations was reduced. The backlog of unex- 
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MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 














[Fiscal years. In millions] 

Net budget expendi- | Recom- 
tures | mended 
| new 

obliga- 
= -7 | tional 

1955 | 1956 | 1957 | saa 
| actual fi ae | ity for 
| — | 1957 

Military, including di- | 
rect forces sup- | 
port: | 
Present programs ___|$2, 292 |$2, 464 |$2, 100 |____-... 
Proposed legislation_|-------|------- | 400 | $3, 000 
Economic, technical, | | 
and other:! | 
Present programs---| 1,927 | 1, 726 | 1, ) ie 
Proposed legislation _|_....--|------- ;} 590; 1, 860 
ee 4,219 | 4,190 | 4,292 | 24, 860 





1 Discussed in the international affairs and finance sec- 
tion of this message. 

2 Compares with new obligational authority of 2,781 
million dollars in 1955 and 2,703 million dollars in 1956. 
Excludes an estimated 130 million dollars of authoriza- 
tions to use existing balances. 


ing reservations for common-item orders) is being 
reduced from a total of 7.7 billion dollars at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1955 to an estimated 
4.5 billion dollars at the end of the current fiscal 
year. If deliveries of military equipment are to 
be maintained at the current rate, as I believe 
they must be, this level of unexpended balances 
should not now be further reduced. 

Our planning for the future includes helping 
to provide modern weapons that the forces which 
we help support can effectively use. In view of 
the long lead-time required, funds must be made 
available in advance so that the necessary negotia- 
tions and planning may be undertaken and pro- 
curement initiated for complex items such as jet 
aircraft, missiles, and electronics systems. Hence, 
for the fiscal year 1957, I am requesting new au- 


) m l 
adove The 


pended balances for military assistance (includ- 


thority to incur obligations somewhat 
projected level of expenditures. Deliveries of 
equipment and the expenditure of funds will nee- 
essarily be spread over a number of years as de- 
fense plans involving modern weapons are com- 
pleted and as our allies demonstrate their readi- 
modern defense 


ness tO support a system 
adequately. 

My recommendations will enable us to provid 
our Naro partners with the modern defense weap- 


ons and equipment which we are furnishing in 
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increasing numbers to our own Nato forces in 
Europe. Although many European countries are 
now in a position to finance a greater share of the 
cost of maintaining their existing forces, they will 
require continuing help if our common defense 
effort is to be strengthened by modern weapons 
and techniques. 

About one-half of the fiscal year 1957 program 
will be concentrated in Korea, Pakistan, Taiwan, 
and Turkey. The program will provide for neces- 
sary replacements and effective maintenance of 
materiel furnished in past years, and will also 
permit the further training of existing forces. In 
addition, we will continue to supply basic military 
equipment where necessary to strengthen further 
defensive capabilities in the Far and Middle East. 
Likewise, we will continue to provide moderate 
amounts of equipment to help maintain certain 
military units of our friends in Latin America 
who are cooperating in the development of 
hemispheric defenses. 


International Affairs and Finance 


The international programs which I am recom- 
mending for the fiscal year 1957 will vigorously 
carry forward our fundamental national policy to 
maintain peace and help build a strong, prosper- 
ous, and unified community of free nations. 

During this past year, the United States has 
made positive new proposals aimed at relaxing 
international tensions. But it remains clear that 
the search for lasting peace will require patience, 
strength, and continued vigilance. 

We will persist in exploring every possible 
means of solving the difficult problems which con- 
tinue to divide the world. Meanwhile, we must 
further strengthen and improve the system of col- 
lective security. Moreover, it is of the utmost 
importance that, in cooperation with other free 
nations, we proceed steadily with long-range, 
positive programs to sustain and improve the con- 
ditions of human well-being which are necessary if 
peace with freedom is to endure. 

To accomplish these objectives, I am proposing 
expenditures of 2.1 billion dollars in the fiscal year 
1957 for our international programs. 


Mutual Security Program, economic.—My rec- 
ommendations for continuing military assistance 
under the Mutual Security Program were dis- 
cussed previously, and the amounts involved were 
included as part of our major national security 
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activities. Some of the countries to which we pro- 

vide military assistance, however, do not have 
the economic capacity to support effective defen- | 
sive forces which are necessary to our mutual , 
security. We must continue to provide assistance 
to such countries to enable them to support the 
greater defensive strength that is our common 


goal. 

















INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND FINANCE 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 
Expenditures Recom- 
mended 
= 
obliga- 
Program or agency —_| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | tional 
ac- | esti- | esti- | author- 
tual |mated |mated | ity for 
1957 
Gross budget expenditures: 
Economic and technical 
development: 
Mutual Security Pro- 
gram (defense 
support, develop- 
ment assistance, 
technical cooper- 
ation, and other): 
Present programs-.-_/$1, 928/$1, 725|$1, 200)___-_-_- 
Proposed legislation_|____-_|_----- 590)! $1, 860 
Investment guar- 
anty program -_--_ 3 4 ae 
Export-Import Bank_- 229; 276) 291/_------ 
International Finance 
Corporation... ....|...... 215 OSS NOMBEe ri 
Refugee relief_______- 8 13 11 8 
Civil assistance (De- 
partment of Defense) 32 3 2 2 
Emergency commod- 
ity assistance (De- 
partment of Agri- 
ONO) os 91 186 192 89 
U.S at aes eee eteeen 3 13 33 2 
Foreign information and 
exchange activities: 
United States Infor- 
mation Agency__-_-- 84 86 104 135 
Department of State__ 14 18 18 20 
Emergency fund for 
international affairs_ 2 6 Bleiciw2ee 
Conduct of foreign af- 
fairs (Department of 
State and others) ____- 121 131 143 215 
cit’ See ene 2, 514) 2, 497| 2, 591) 2 2, 332 
Deduct applicable receipts: 
Export-Import Bank__-_- 330} 361 SOU cceces 
Investment guaranty 
DROCTAM... 3. ..<.e.6 4 4 | ee 
Department of Agricul- 
TO os Oe ee 79 Bel esate 
Net budget expenditures_-_} 2, 181] 2, 053) 2, 108)___---- 














® ! xcludes 45 million dollars of authorizations to use 
existing balances. 

2 Compares with new obligational authority of 2,304 
million dollars in 1955 and 2,118 million dollars in 1956. 
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tinue to help those nations which require assist- 
ance in order to participate effectively in regional 
collective security arrangements, notably those in 
Asia. This budget, therefore, includes funds for 
carrying on the defense support program in criti- 
cal areas in southern Europe, the Middle East, 
South Asia, Southeast Asia, and the Far East. 

The development of military strength as a de- 
terrent to aggression, however, meets only a part 
of the challenge which faces the free world. Be- 
cause the conditions of poverty and unrest in less 
developed areas make their people a special target 
of international communism, there is a need to 
help them achieve the economic growth and sta- 
bility necessary to preserve their independence 
against Communist threats and enticements. 

For our assistance to be as effective as possible, 
it must be based upon a realistic appraisal of po- 
tentialities for economic development and a care- 
ful determination of priorities among the many 
pressing needs in the less developed areas. My 
recommendations for the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram include funds for continuing selective 
loans and grants to certain less developed coun- 
tries following experience gained in past years. 

I am also recommending continuation of the 
worldwide technical cooperation program at a 
slightly increased level. Technical cooperation is 
an indispensable element in the successful attack 
which is being made on the basic problems of 
hunger, disease, and illiteracy. Through the ef- 
forts of American experts working in cooperating 
countries and by the training of foreign techni- 
cians in the United States, the knowledge and 
experience of our people are being shared in a 
cooperative effort to solve fundamental problems 
in health, education, public administration, agri- 
culture, and industry which confront less de- 
veloped countries. By these means we are helping 
to provide the skills which are required for eco- 
nomic development. In addition to continuing 
our own technical cooperation program, my rec- 
ommendations provide for our annual contribu- 
tion to the expanded technical assistance program 
of the United Nations and to the similar work 
of the Organization of American States. 

We shall also continue and expand in the fiscal 
year 1957 our international program to provide 
training in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Funds for this purpose are included in this budget 
as part of the Mutual Security Program. 

Provision should be made for further contribu- 
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tions for the relief and rehabilitation of refugees 
from Palestine. In view of the current unrest 
in the Near East, our continued support is essen- 
tial both for humanitarian reasons and to assist 
in achieving peace and stability in the area. 

The budget also includes amounts for the es- 
capee program and for contributions to the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion and the United Nations Refugee Fund, which 
aid in the relief and resettlement of refugees from 
behind the Iron Curtain and in emigration from 
Europe. 

I shall recommend effective flexibility in the use 
of funds under the Mutual Security Program to 
enable us to respond to new situations which may 
arise. I also consider it essential that the Mutual 
Security Act be amended to assure greater con- 
tinuity in providing economic assistance for de- 
velopment projects and programs which we ap- 
prove and which require a period of years for 
planning and completion. Accordingly, I shall 
ask for limited authority to make longer term com- 
mitments for assistance for such projects, to be ful- 
filled from appropriations made in future years. 

In furtherance of our basic foreign economic 
policy objective of stimulating international trade 
and investment, I am requesting a review of exist- 
ing legislation to determine whether changes will 
be necessary to permit an expansion of the invest- 
ment guaranty program. Under this program, 
private United States investors may be guaranteed 
against loss of their foreign investments or earn- 
ings through expropriation or inconvertibility of 
foreign currencies. The number of private in- 
vestors and foreign governments participating in 
this program has steadily increased. We also need 
to encourage investment overseas by avoiding un- 
fair tax duplications, and to foster foreign trade 
by further simplification and improvement of our 
customs legislation. 

Export-Import Bank—The Export-Import 
Bank is assisting in the expansion of international 
trade and investment through direct loans and 
guaranties of private loans. Its loan and guar- 
anty commitments are estimated at 960 million 
dollars in the fiscal year 1957, an increase of 255 
million dollars over the previous year. Because 
of greater participation in loans by commercial 
banks and other sources of private capital, direct 
Federal disbursements in the fiscal year 1957 are 
estimated at less than one-third of the total new 
commitments. Repayments on loans made in prior 
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years are expected to exceed disbursements from 
Export-Import Bank funds, thus providing esti- 
mated net receipts of 100 million dollars. Sales of 
portions of the existing loan portfolio to private 
financial institutions may increase this return. 


Foreign information and exchange activities. — 
The present international situation has made the 
work of the United States Information Agency 
increasingly vital to our national interest. I con- 
sider it of paramount importance that we expand 
our effort to bring the truth before the people of 
the world, explain our peaceful objectives, and 
show in its true light the Communist attempt to 
divide and destroy free world unity. 

To this end, I strongly recommend that appro- 
priations for our information program be increased 
by 48 million dollars from the level in the current 
fiscal year. This increase will provide for ex- 
panded use of overseas exhibits and other tech- 
niques to emphasize such subjects as our Atoms 
for Peace program, our proposals for mutual 
aerial inspection as a first step toward disarma- 
ment, and the many scientific and cultural achieve- 
ments by which progressive capitalism under free, 
representative government is contributing to a 
peaceful, prosperous world. Overseas libraries 
will be expanded, and increased emphasis will be 
given to supplying books to foreign readers at low 
prices. Where appropriate, the program will cap- 
italize on the effectiveness of television. 

I am recommending a modest increase in appro- 
priations for the educational exchange programs 
of the Department of State which constitute a 
basic element of our long-term effort to attain a 
better mutual understanding with other peoples 
of the world. These programs bring to this 
country leaders of public opinion and facilitate the 
mutual exchange of students, teachers, and re- 
search scholars. In addition to appropriated 
funds, part of the foreign currencies received 
from the sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
abroad will be used to meet certain overseas costs 
of educational exchange. 

With the financial support of the President’s 
Emergency Fund for International Affairs, we 
have sponsored, in cooperation with private in- 
dustry, agricultural and industrial exhibits at in- 
ternational trade fairs which have effectively 
demonstrated the achievements of private enter- 
prise in a free economy. Similarly, our cultural 
achievements have been presented throughout the 
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world by American actors, dancers, and musicians 


during the past year. These trade fair and cul- 
tural presentations have been enthusiastically re- 
ceived abroad and have contributed significantly 
to a better understanding of our values and objec- 
tives as a nation. In view of the effectiveness 
of these activities, legislation will be recom- 
mended to authorize them on a continuing basis. 


Conduct of foreign affairs —The Department of 
State is not now adequately equipped with either 
the staff or facilities which are required if it is to 
provide the timely, informed, and coordinated 
policy guidance which is vital to the success of our 
total international effort. I strongly recommend, 
therefore, that the Congress enact the requested 
increase of 89 million dollars in the appropria- 
tions for the Department of State for the fiscal 
year 1957. 

A substantial part of this increase is for con- 
struction of an extension to the present Depart- 
ment of State building. This extension will per- 
mit all the Washington staff of the Department, 
including the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, to be accommodated in a single building 
‘ather than scattered, as at present, among 30 
separate buildings. In addition, my recommenda- 
tions include funds to cover costs in the first year 
of a long-range program to provide adequate 
physical facilities, including housing, for our 
diplomatic and consular establishments abroad. 

Steps are already underway to strengthen the 
staff of the Department. This budget provides 
for further improvements, as well as for carrying 
forward the recruitment, training, employee 
benefit, and other programs initiated during the 
past 2 years. Increases are also proposed to per- 
mit the prompt and efficient discharge of our ex- 
panding consular responsibilities and to provide 
for the collection of more comprehensive commer- 
cial and economic data needed by American busi- 
nessmen und Government agencies. 

To provide for closer international economic 
cooperation and continued expansion of United 
States trade abroad, it is particularly important 
that our membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation be approved. While this will 
not alter congressional control of our tariff, im- 
port, and customs policies, it will help us to remove 
discriminations against American exports and fur- 
ther strengthen our ties with other nations of the 
free world, 
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Transcript of Secretary Duiles’ 
News Conference 


Press release 26 dated January 17 

Secretary Dulles: I have a brief statement to 
make about a matter which I judge to be of 
current interest.’ 

An article in Zife magazine has attracted much 
comment. Let me say this: I did not write the 
article, I did not review or censor the article, or 
know of its title. I did not know in advance of 
its publication date, and, in fact, I did not read 
the article until after it was released for publica- 
tion. Having read it, I authorized our press of- 
ficer to say that the statements specifically at- 
tributed to me did not require correction from the 
standpoint of their substance. 

Most of the statements specifically attributed to 
me are quotations or close paraphrases of what 
I had already said elsewhere. One is somewhat 
ambiguously phrased, but the ambiguity can 
easily be resolved if read in context and with ref- 
erence to the many public statements which I have 
made. 

I believe that the United States should adopt 
every honorable course to avoid engagement in 
war. Indeed, I have devoted my whole life to the 
pursuit of a just and durable peace. I believe, 
however, that there are basic moral values and 
vital interests for which we stand, and that the 
surest way to avoid war is to let it be known in 
advance that we are prepared to defend these 
principles, if need be by life itself. 

This policy of seeking to prevent war by pre- 
venting miscalculation by a potential aggressor is 
not a personal policy; it is not a partisan policy; 
itis a national policy. It is expressed in mutual 
security treaties which we now have with 42 na- 
tions and which the United States Senate has over- 
whelmingly approved. It is expressed in Public 
Law 4, whereby the Congress, by an almost 
unanimous bipartisan vote, authorized the Pres- 
ident to use the armed forces of the United States 
in the Formosa area, if he deemed it necessary for 
the protection of Formosa and the Penghus.? 

This policy of making clear our position in ad- 
vance, of course, involves risks. As Senator Van- 
denberg said about the North Atlantic Treaty, 





‘The following six paragraphs were also released sep- 
arately as press release 25 dated Jan. 17. 
* For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 7, 1955, p. 213. 
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it is a calculated risk for peace. But as we have 
learned by hard experience, failure to make our 
position known in advance makes war more likely 
because then an aggressor may miscalculate. The 
policy of deterrence is only one aspect of the task 
of maintaining a just and durable peace. It is 
necessary to be patient; it is necessary to be con- 
ciliatory; it is necessary to make our peace a 
vital force for justice and human welfare so that 
all men will aspire to share that kind of peace. 

My views with respect to peace have been made 
known on many, many occasions, and there is no 
reason to think that they have altered because 
articles dealing with complex subjects of foreign 
policy inevitably tend to oversimplification and 
special emphasis. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the article, however, said that 
it was based on information hitherto undisclosed. 
I was wondering if you could tell us what the oe- 
casion was that—it did say that new information 
that it was presenting had been submitted by you 
and the State Department. 

A. There is no substantative information in 
there which I know of which has not been gener- 
ally a matter of public knowledge and found in 
the press. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you believe that President 
Eisenhower would regard an attack on Quemoy 
and Matsu as an attack on Formosa? 

A. That question stands today where it has 
stood ever since Public Law 4 was adopted and 
since our treaty of security was made with the 
Republic of China. As you recall, the treaty area 
is defined, but the President is authorized to use 
the armed forces of the United States in relation 
to related areas if he believes that is important 
for the defense of the treaty area. 

Q. Well, in fact, Mr. Secretary, this article says 
that you never had a doubt that the President 
would regard an attack on Quemoy and Matsu as 
an attack on Formosa. Is that correct? 

A. As I said before, I did not read the article 
in advance and I will not here discuss the views 
of the author. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you said that there is no in- 
formation here which has not already been made 
public. Where can one find the statement that the 
President agreed on your recommendation and 
on the second occasion decided again when you tel- 
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ephoned him during the night that, if there was 
no truce in Korea, the United States would bomb 
across the Yalu into Manchuria? 


A. Well, I have seen that oftentimes in the pub- 
lic press. You will recall that there had already 
been drawn up at that time the statement by the 
16 nations who were in the war there, that if the 
war should be resumed it would probably not be 
possible to confine it to Korea.’ I think it is a fair 
inference that the same thing would have been 
true if the war would have gone on. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the same connection, the 
article states that President Eisenhower concurred 
in your recommendation that the Communist 
forces in Indochina be opposed on the ground, and 
that, if the Chinese forces intervened openly, stag- 
ing bases in South China would be destroyed by 
US. air power. Did the President concur in a 
recommendation by you? 


A. I am not going to discuss the views of the 
author. Views of that sort have been expressed 
and counterviews have been expressed. That is a 
source of public discussion, I would say. 


Q. But did you make such a recommendation, 
sir? 

A. Iam not going to discuss the contents of the 
article because that would make it into a sort of 


state paper. When I have state pronouncements 
to make, I make my own speeches. 


Q@. A year and a half ago, both you and the 
President told press conferences that you hoped 
to put out a white paper on the Indochina affair. 
Nothing yet has appeared until this article. When 
are we going to get the facts? 


A. There have appeared many articles that I 
am aware of—some written by you. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you have just said that our 
views should be made clear lest the enemy mis- 
calculate and get into war. Why do we not make 
our position clear on Matsu and Quemoy? 


A. I think it is clear. 
Q. It is not clear to me, sir. 


A. It is not clear to you because you, like me, 
cannot read the minds of the Chinese Communists. 
But to them I think it is quite clear. 


*Ibid., Aug. 24, 1953, p. 247. 
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Q. What do you think they think we mean} 
to do? 


A. I think that they think that, if an attack| 
is started there which comprehends a claim to) 
take by force Formosa and the Penghus, we will 
fight. ) 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you have said, I think, in the 
beginning that most of the article which didwt— 
where you were not quoted correctly—were para-\ 
phrases or were close statements of what you have 
said; but you have also just said that you were, 
not going to discuss any aspects of the article | 
which may be the views of the author. I am\ 
simply asking you, sir, is there no way to clarify | 
what you do and what you do not accept in the 
article? Well, let me put it this way: Are there 
things in the article that you do not accept as } 
statements of fact attributed to you? 


A. I said—perhaps I didn’t make it as clear as | 
I should—that most of the statements specifically | 
attributed to me are quotations or close para- 
phrases of what I have already said publicly. | 
That should be made clear. 


Q. You said, except for one ambiguous state- | 
ment. What was that ambiguous statement? 


A. That was a phrase—I don’t have the text 
here with me—which went on to say that, which 
implied that the getting to the brink of war might 
be our choice rather than a choice that was forced 
upon us. The whole paragraph I think is per- 
fectly clear. But one phrase taken out of context | 
could be ambiguous. 


Q. Could you state now what is the proper con- 
cept that you were trying to get across there? 


A. Yes. We have faced a situation where in 
many parts of the world, in Europe and more 
recently in the Far East, there has been a threat of 
armed attack against what I referred to here as 
basic moral values and vital interests. Now, we | 
had the choice of retreating in the face of those 
threats or making it clear that, if they were pur- 
sued, it would involve a war. We believed that 
the best way to avoid a war was to make that 
clear. That meant that we stood firm at a point 
where there was a threat. But I have believed | 
very strongly, as a result of my study of history, 
particularly the history of this century, that the 
greatest risk of war comes from not making it 
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clear that you are prepared to defend the moral 
values and vital interests of the United States. 
We have had a history of wars which we got into 
despite the fact that we were always very eager 
for peace. I believe that it is not enough to want 
peace—which surely we all do—but that to get 
peace requires taking what Senator Vandenberg 
referred to as a calculated risk and making clear 
that certain things cannot be attacked with im- 
punity. 

Q. Ur. Secretary, is this the sentence that you 
considered ambiguous: “The ability to get to the 
verge without getting into the war is the necessary 
art”? 


A. Will you read the preceding sentence, I 
think. 

Q. The preceding sentence is—it is two sen- 
tences: “You have to take chances for peace, just 
as you must take chances in war. Some say that 
we were brought to the verge of war. Of course 
we were brought to the verge of war. The ability 
to get to the verge without getting into the war is 
the necessary art.” 


A. Yes, that second sentence if read out of con- 
text does, I think, give an incorrect impression. 
The important thing is that we were “brought” to 
the verge of war by threats which were uttered 
in relation to Korea, in relation to Indochina, and 
in relation to Formosa. 


Position on Indochina Armistice 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in order to help some of us 
judge whether your past views on the Indochina 
armistice remain what they were, could you tell 


_ us whether you regard the armistice as it was nego- 


tiated as a major save for the free world, in that 
it kept some of the country from going Com- 
munist, or whether we just took no view and in 
effect refused to sanction it by not signing it? 


A. Well, we did not, as you know, sign the armi- 
Stice agreement because we were not a party to 
the war nor did we want to countenance some of 
the provisions of that armistice which we believed 
were very injurious, particularly with relation to 
the dislocation of the hundreds of thousands of 
Catholics in the northern area who had to be dis- 
placed under very rigorous conditions. We be- 
lieve, however, that the event has proved that the 
losses which were taken by that armistice can be 
limited and do not necessarily involve what was 
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one time feared, that is, the loss of the whole Indo- 
china peninsula. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us what for- 
eign-policy considerations have guided you to col- 
lubdorate with the writing of this article, why you 
agreed to it at this time, and whether these con- 
clusions included the fact that Sir Anthony Eden 
would shortly come to this country? 


A. It had no relationship to that whatsoever. 
My so-called collaboration involved nothing more 
than what I have done with a good many people 
here in this room, that is, from time to time have 
informal chats with certain of you. This par- 
ticular one took place, I think, about the first of 
December. I had no knowledge at that time as to 
when an article would be issued, if indeed it would 
be issued at all. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Herald Tribune says in 
a front-page editorial today that this Life mag- 
azine article was submitted to the State Depart- 
ment before publication, and that one major 
change was requested, and that the magazine 
found it was too late to do that. And the second 
point is that the article contains at least one error 
of fact, namely, that a British change of heart 
prevented the proposed meeting in Washington 
during the Indochina crisis. I would like to ask 
whether you or any of your aides suggested the 
change in the article which could not be made and 
whether or not you believe the British change of 
heart did prevent the Indochina meeting? 


A. Well, I am not going to go into the last ques- 
tion because that relates to past history where 
there obviously have been differences of opinion, 
and it is not desirable, I believe, to revive possible 
differences and misunderstandings which may 
have occurred at that time. 

As far as the other question is involved, that is 
something I have no personal knowledge of and 
was undoubtedly handled by the public relations 
division of the Department. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, was any verbatim record kept 
of this conversation in whole or in part? 


A. I believe 


conversation. 


that notes were made of the 


Q. No, I mean in terms of either a recording 
or a stenographie account. 


A. I believe that there was, yes, but I did not 
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see it; and it was understood that that was merely 
for the purpose of refreshing the recollections of 
the author and not for the purpose of supplying 
any material that could be quoted. 


Q. Can that be made available to the press, Al v. 
Secretary? 


A. No. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how did you determine—how 
did the writer determine—what things you said 
that were to be quoted directly? Did you guide 
him on that? 


A. I was not conscious at the time that anything 
that I said would be quoted directly. 


Q. Then, are you saying, sir, that the quota- 
tions attributed to you were made on the writer's 
own authority and responsibility? 


A. I said on that, I think, that the quotations 
in the main were actual reproductions of what 
I had previously said publicly and that otherwise 
I had no reason to question them from the stand- 
point of their broad substance. 


Q. Well, you understand the difficulty that 
everyone is in, sir, because, as you remember your- 
self, when some questions have been put to you, 
it has been impossible for you to discuss those 
questions because this is the author's point of view. 


A. Right. 


Q. On the other hand, you have said that the 
substance of what he said represents your point 
of view. At what point are we to determine 
that the author is speaking, and at what point are 
we to determine that you are speaking? How are 
we to know? 


A. Well, I suppose that you would know be- 
cause of the fact that the only portion of the 
article on which I have commented was where 
certain statements were attributed to me in quo- 
tation marks; and I have felt, as I said, I think, in 
my last press conference, that in view of that 
attribution to me in quotation marks of certain 
statements, I felt that if there was anything that 
was seriously wrong with them I had a duty to 
cal] attention to that lest harm be done. I there- 
fore read the article and came to the conclusion 
that broadly speaking the substance of what had 
been attributed to me was substantially accurate 
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and in line with what I previously had said. 
Therefore, I saw no reason to issue a repudiation 
or a correction. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in regard to this passage 
which contains the sentence used here before—l 
will read it again: “The ability to get to the verg 
without getting into the war is the necessary art”— 
that passage is set in quotes as though it were i 
direct quote from you. Can you tell us whether 
that passage is taken from a public statement oj 
yours or was quoted from you in the course oj} 
that conversation? ! 





A. Ihave said the substance of that, I think, on 
a good many occasions: that I believe that peace 
is not won by seeming to retreat when an aggres. 
sor threatened; that it was important to make! 
clear the fact that we were going to stand firm, 
even though that might involve war. That is 1 
sentiment which I have expressed a good many 
times over a great many years, and I think res 
this particular statement attributed to me, when 
read in the light of its context, is a fair reflection| 
of my views. 


Q. It is a reflection then, but not a direct quote | 
as it stands? 


A. I would never myself have expressed myself 
in quite that way for publication. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is your reaction to con- 
gressional reaction to this article? 


A. Well, the article, I’m sorry to say, gives me 
a great deal more credit than is my due. The | 
title of it gives me too much credit; the article, | 
as a whole, gives me too much credit; and, as | 
such, it was bound to attract criticism in some 
quarters. 

I regret the fact that some people have given me 
too much credit, although I do not regret the fact i 
that there are some people who seem to approve | 
of what I have done. 


@. Sir, in regard to these three episodes dis- ' 
cussed in the article, whether we might have gone 
to war and did not, were there, in each case, other 
factors leading to nonwar which were overlooked 
in the article? 


A. I have said that articles such as this dealing 
with a complex subject inevitably oversimplify | 
and, in that process, tend to overemphasize. I | 
think, undoubtedly, there were a good many fac: } 
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tors in the equation; not all of them are mentioned 
in this article. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in those same three instances 
are you satisfied that our allies had a clear impres- 
sion of what we had planned to do in the event 
that the talks broke down, or that the war in Korea 
was renewed? Had we made clear to them the 
drastic steps that we proposed to take in that 
event ? 


A. I think our policy was made clear to our 
allies, yes. 


Q. Are you satisfied, sir, that it was made clear 
to the responsible committees of the Congress? 


A. Well, it was made clear to the congressional 
leaders. Now, I think we have discussed this 
particular subject enough. It has been half an 
hour, and I would like to get on—if you have any 
questions about any other matters. 


Long-Range Foreign Aid 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you and the President re- 
cently, particularly, have both emphasized the 
need for an expanded foreign aid on a longer- 
range basis. There has been some congressional 
opposition, notably that of Senator George and 
Senator Knowland. Over the weekend there was 
speculation printed that the administration was 
prepared to pull back. My question is, sir: How 
hard, how vigorously, is the administration pre- 
pared to fight for this principle that you and the 
President have enunciated? 


A. Well, I don’t think it is a principle that we 
will have to “fight for,” as you put it, although 
it isa principle which we believe in and which we 
believe that Congress will concur in once the full 
picture has been given to them. Under Secretary 
Hoover is, I think, this morning giving some of 
the story to the Foreign Relations Committee. I 
would like to, if I could, just take a moment off 
of just answering questions to say a few words 
about our philosophy on this whole subject. 

The Soviet Union as a result of its policies of 
the last 30 years, particularly the last 10 years, 
has made considerable strides in developing itself 
into an industrial state which has considerable 
heavy industry, and it is among those which have 
developed atomic energy, both for peacetime and 
wartime purposes. Now that evolution of the 
Soviet Union has made a considerable impression 
upon the neighboring countries of Asia. That 
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development has occurred through very cruel and 
inhumane processes. The needs of the people have 
been largely ignored. There has been a very large 
amount of compulsory and slave labor. The meth- 
ods by which industrialization has been achieved 
cannot be approved by any right-thinking person 
who believes in the dignity of man. Nevertheless, 
there is a result there, and it is a result which has 
an appeal to the less developed countries who feel 
that their own independence will not be complete 
unless they can have a measure of not merely po- 
litical independence but also a measure of eco- 
nomic independence. And when the Soviet Union 
sends its emissaries to them, and says, “Now see 
what we have done; and we will help you do the 
same thing,” that has a certain appeal to countries 
which are primarily producers of raw materials 
and which are dependent upon other countries, 
heretofore the Western countries, for industrial 
goods. 

Now that kind of Russian competition I do not 
think can be met merely by the kind of economic 
aid which helps to meet emergencies—famine, 
floods, and the like—or helps to balance current 
budgets. It is necessary to help these countries 
to move forward along the path to which they 
aspire and along which one neighboring country 
has largely gone, that is, the Soviet Union. 

Now, I believe that these offers of the Soviet 
Union are coupled with political purposes and 
that their acceptance would involve untoward po- 
litical results. Nevertheless, a temptation is 
there; the need is there; and, even if it were not 
for the Soviet.example, I believe that the United 
States ought to try to help in ways which will not 
merely relieve on a year-to-year basis but help 
to transform these economies into better-inte- 
grated economies of the kind that the people 
aspire to. 

Furthermore, if our Government can engage in 
some of these long-term projects, they not only 
will have great value in catching the imagination 
of the people and meeting their aspirations, but 
also it may make it possible to get from those 
countries themselves, or from other countries, or 
from organizations like the World Bank, a con- 
siderable amount of money. So our own money 
will go farther—through some kind of a match- 
ing process. 

I believe that, when the nature of the problem 
is understood, there will be a realization that the 
enlightened self-interest of the United States 
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requires that we should go forward to meet this 
situation in terms of projects on the assump- 
tion that we would continue to give them some 
support over a period of years. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you consider that the 
passage of the enactment of the authority, which 
the President has requested, is of vital importance 
at this session? 


A. I think it is vitally important at this time 
that we and indeed the whole world understand 
that what we really are engaged upon here is not 
just a single-shot operation but that it is some- 
thing which is apt to be continuing. Now I 
realize full well that it isa difficult problem in 
that one Congress cannot bind a second Congress, 
and that each Congress is free to make its own 
appropriations, free of any commitments made 
by a prior Congress. 

The Marshall plan, as I recall, was carried 
through with year-by-year appropriations, but 
there was a recognition by the Congress of the 
importance of carrying through a 4-to-5-year pro- 
gram there. But it is always difficult to work this 
thing out. 

I recall I was in the Senate at the time the first 
Mpap bill—the military assistance bill—was 
passed. And I recall that there we worked on a 
basis of an appropriation I think for the first fiscal 
year, with contract authority for the next year. 
The working out of these things is difficult and 
complicated under congressional procedure; but I 
have no doubt that it will find a result which will, 
on the one hand, take account of the problem of the 
Congress and, on the other hand, take account of 
the national importance of proceeding here on a 
long-range basis. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Senator Knowland proposed 
that a neutralist be required to join collective se- 
curity agreements against communism in return 
for such long-term aid from the United States. 
Would you concur with that view, Mr. Secretary? 


A. We believe that each case of aid needs to be 
considered on its own individual merits; and 
while, broadly speaking, there is a closer bond 
of sympathy between the United States and coun- 
tries who have stood up to be counted with us, 
nevertheless, I would not want to exclude the 
possibility of giving some economic assistance to 
other countries. . 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, how did Congress recognize 
the importance of continuing or carrying out the 
Marshall plan? How did it express that recog- 
nition? 

A. My recollection is that it was expressed pri- 
marily in the report of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and, possibly, the Appropriations 
Committees, in which they recommended the first 
installment. I must admit that my memory is 
somewhat vague on that point. 


National Security and the Budget 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in another national magazine | 





f 


| 
| 


today, already printed and on the market, General | 
Ridgway says that budgetary and domestic politi- | 
cal considerations overrode purely military con- | 


siderations in the formation of, or the writing of, 
the Army budget. 
on that? 


A. I would make only this comment—not hav- 
ing seen the article. The budget-making process 
is a very complicated process, and each depart- 


Would you care to comment | 


’ 


ment of the Government asks for the amount of 
money that it thinks it needs, looking at the situa- _ 


tion merely from its own standpoint. And that 
goes for the different services. Finally, these are 
all put together, and then the request from one 
source has to be balanced against requests from 
another source, and then the whole has to be con- 
sidered in terms of the national economy and the 
values to be derived from a balanced budget, from 
a stable dollar, and the impact upon our domestic 
economy. The people who act only for one branch 
or department or agency of Government are un- 
able alone to take into account all of these con- 
siderations. The man who finally makes the de- 
cision about the budget—and that is, in the end, 
the Presidential decision—the President makes 
the decision, in consultation with the Cabinet, 
with the National Security Council. He evaluates 
many, many elements of the problem, among other 
things the fact that national security depends not 
merely upon military power but upon a whole 
complex of factors, including the vitality of your 
economy. 

As you all know, the Communists for many, 
many years counted as a principal weapon, 4 
principal opportunity, the likelihood of the col- 
lapse of the capitalistic system and some sort of 
boom-bust event. They figured that they would 
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make more progress, perhaps, that way than they 
would, perhaps, by force of arms. So that when 
you are considering the national security you have 
to take into account many more factors than the 
point of view of any particular department. And 
that total decision is one which is generally ac- 
cepted by everyone because it is recognized that 
there is only one person in the country who can 
adequately take account of all of the factors and 
that’s the President of the United States. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you believe that Latin 
America should be included among the areas to 
be considered for long-range planning? 

A. Latin America is very much considered, par- 
ticularly in the policies and activities of the 
Export-Import Bank. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have you had time, in your 
preoccupation with the events of our recent his- 
tory, to form an impression of the new Soviet 
5-year plan, especially in relation to the struggle, 
the competitive struggle, of which you spoke last 
week? 


A. The impression I have is that it dedicates 
the Soviet Union to continue to put its primary 
emphasis upon heavy industry and that the trend 
toward more consumers’ goods which was fore- 
cast 2 years ago when Malenkov was temporarily 
Premier there—that that tendency continues to be 
submerged, with the primary emphasis upon 
heavy industry, which does not necessarily mean 
exclusively war industry but, undoubtedly, is, in 
very large part, war industry. 

Q.Mr. Secretary, has the administration made 
up its mind on the exact nature of what it would 
like the International Atomic Energy Agency to 
be; that is, an actual operating agency, or merely 
a broker between bilateral agreements? 

A. Well, it isn’t just a question of making up 
our mind, our views, as to the optimum result. 
Our views were set forth pretty fully in the speech 
that President Eisenhower made to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in December. 
What was it, 53? 


Q. 68. 
A. That, as you know, contemplated having a 
world bank into which contributions of fissionable 
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material would be made and out of which material 
for industrial purposes would be drawn. Now, 
for the first year and a half, the Soviet Union 
refused to go along with that program, and, there- 
fore, it tended to develop along other lines. Be- 
latedly, last July as a matter of fact, the Soviet 
Union indicated that it would be prepared to put 
up some fissionable material. Now the question 
as to how it will work out is a matter for inter- 
national discussion at the present time. I believe 
that a further conference will be held soon, I 
think in February, and I will not be able to know 
until that time just what line will be developed. 
A good deal depends upon the views of other 
countries and not just of our own. From our own 
standpoint we would still think it preferable if 
the original concept could be carried out. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have events caused you to 
change your mind about taking to the stump this 
year—the political stump, that is? 


A. No, I think I will stand on what I said be- 
fore on that subject. 


Board of Consultants To Review 
Foreign Intelligence Activities 


White House press release dated January 13 

The President on January 13 appointed an 
eight-man board of consultants to review periodi- 
cally the foreign intelligence activities of the Gov- 
ernment. The President’s action is in line with 
recommendations of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government 
and after consultation with the Director of Central 
Intelligence. 

The members of the board, in whose qualifica- 
tion and discretion the President has the fullest 
confidence, are as follows: 

James R. Killian, Jr., Chairman, President, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
Adm. Richard L. Conolly, President, Long Island Univer- 

sity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, New York, N. Y. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, Director and Member of the Finance 
Committee, U. S. Steel Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Gen. John E. Hull, President, Manufacturing Chemists’ 

Association, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Joseph P. Kennedy, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Robert A. Lovett, New York, N. Y. 
Edward L. Ryerson, Chairman, Executive Committee, In- 

land Steel Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 
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President’s Letter to Director of Central Intelligence 


Dear Mr. Duttzs: In the Hoover Commission 
Report submitted to Congress on June 29, 1955, 
relating to the intelligence activities of the Gov- 
ernment, there is a recommendation that I appoint 
a “committee of experienced private citizens who 
shall have the responsibility to examine and re- 
port” on the work of the Government’s foreign 
intelligence activities. I have noted your 
concurrence. 

In accordance with this recommendation, I am 
constituting a Board of Consultants to review 
periodically the foreign intelligence activities of 
this Government, and to report their findings to 
me. While the review would concern itself with 
the sum total of these activities, it would be ex- 
pected that major attention would be concentrated 
upon the work of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
A copy of the letter which I am sending to the 
prospective members of the Board is enclosed. 

The work of this Board together with the reg- 
ular reviews conducted by the appropriate Com- 
mittees of the Congress will help to provide a 
method for assuring the Congress, the public, and 
the Executive Branch that this highly important 
and sensitive work is being efficiently conducted. 

I know that you will afford the Board of Con- 
sultants the fullest cooperation in its work. 


Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


President’s Letter to Members of Board 


I am establishing a Board of Consultants on 
foreign intelligence activities of this Government 
for the purpose of providing me periodically with 
independent evaluations of the work of the organi- 
zations involved. This Board will consist of 
eight outstanding citizens in whose high qualifica- 
tions and discretion I have the fullest confidence. 
I would like to have you serve as one of the mem- 
bers of this Board. 

It is my desire that this Board should meet not 
less often than once every six months to analyze 
carefully the work of the Government’s foreign 
intelligence activities. These sessions might in- 
volve meetings over a period of several days. 
While the review by your group would be con- 
cerned with all Government foreign intelligence 
activities, I would expect particular detailed at- 
tention to be concentrated on the work of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and of those intelligence 
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elements of key importance in other departments 
and agencies. I am particularly anxious to obtain 
your views as to the over-all progress that is being 
made, the quality of training and personnel, se- } 
curity, progress in research, effectiveness of spe- } 
cific projects and of the handling of funds, and | 
general competence in carrying out assigned intel- | 
ligence tasks. 

It is my sincere conviction that prompt and 
accurate intelligence is essential to the policy mak- 
ing branches of the Government in the field of 
national security and foreign relations. By serv- 
ing on the Board you can make a real contribution 
to the task of Government. 

It is my hope that you and the others whom I | 
am inviting to serve will be able to meet with Mr. 
Allen W. Dulles, Director of Central Intelligence, 
and me in the near future to determine the scope of 
your review of the work in the foreign intelligence 
field and to draw up terms of reference to permit 
you effectively to carry out your assigned task. | 

Sincerely, 








Dwicur D. E1s—ENHOWER 


U.S. Begins Training and Equipment | 
of German Armed Forces 


U.S. Embassy (Bonn) press release dated January 4 


Training by the United States of Federal Re- 
public forces personnel in accordance with Ger- 
man requests under the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Agreement? will commence in Germany and 
the United States in January. Under the same 
agreement, deliveries of U.S. weapons to the Fed- 
eral Republic will be initiated. 

The training and equipment programs, which 
are closely linked, are being inaugurated under 
the U.S.—Federal Republic agreement for the pur- 


pose of establishing an integrated defense of the } 


North Atlantic area in accordance with defense 

plans formulated by the North Atlantic Treaty 

Organization. 
The first equipment deliveries to the Federal 


*For an announcement of the deposit of the instru- ) 


ment of ratification at Washington on Dec. 27, see BULLE- 
TIN of Jan. 9, 1956, p. 73. 
ibid., July 25, 1955, p. 142. 


The Department of Defense announced at Washington 


on December 28 the appointment of Maj. Gen. Joseph S§. 
Bradley as Chief of the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group (MAAG) attached to the U.S. Embassy at Bonn. 
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Republic will be made this month and will consist 
only of light weapons and equipment for basic 
training purposes. Heavy equipment such as 
tanks, aircraft, training vessels, and heavy 
armament items will be moved into the hands of 
Federal Republic forces as mutually agreed and 
in step with the progress of German training. 
The equipment delivered to the Federal Republic 
will be similar to that which is currently being 
used by the armed forces of other Nato countries. 


Army Training Program 


Certain specific training related to U.S. equip- 
ment will be provided by American instructors 
at German and U.S. bases in Germany and at 
training centers and service schools in the United 
States. Most of the U.S. Army training assist- 
ance to German forces will be conducted by 
Usareur [U.S. Army Europe] personnel at Ger- 
man installations. This program will be initiated 
with the transfer of 29 U.S. Army instructors— 
ready to begin training courses—to Andernach in 
mid-January. In addition, individuals from Fed- 
eral Republic forces will be students in Usareur 
schools. 

Peak of the training period, as_ presently 
planned, should be in mid-1956. Except for stu- 
dents from Federal Republic forces at U.S. 
schools, it is expected that most of the U.S. Army 
training assistance will be concluded by the end 
of the first year of the German Army buildup. 

American training groups working on Federal 
Republic bases will live in German caserns unless 
facilities are limited, in which event they will live 
in U.S. installations in the vicinity. 

The size of the U.S. Army training group has 
not been definitely established but will fluctuate in 
accordance with the training assistance requested 
by the Federal Republic. 


Air Force Training 


Early in January, a number of officers and air- 
men of the new German Air Force will commence 
arriving at the Usare [U.S. Air Force Europe] 
training bases of Fuerstenfeldbruck, Landsberg, 
and Kaufbeuren. They will undergo indoctrina- 
tion and orientation training by German officials 
prior to entry into pilot and technical training 
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courses available to them as a Nato member na- 
tion. The pilots will start their flight training at 
Landsberg in Harvard MK-4’s. Upon comple- 
tion of their training they will move to Fuersten- 
feldbruck for training in the T-33 jet trainer. 

Personnel scheduled for technical training will 
receive all of their training at Kaufbeuren, where 
courses in aircraft maintenance, communications, 
and electronics will be available. Some of the 
officers who will receive pilot training at Lands- 
berg and Fuerstenfeldbruck will be utilized as 
instructors for subsequent pilot trainees. Simi- 
larly, many of the airmen and officers going to 
Kaufbeuren for technical training will be utilized 
as instructors after they complete their training. 
This will provide a nucleus of instructors for the 
German Air Force. 

Federal Republic personnel taking training at 
U.S. air bases in Germany will be accorded the 
same logistical support as students of other Nato 
countries until the German Air Force is ready 
to assume its own support. Operational control 
of personnel in training at U.S. bases in Germany 
will be the responsibility of UsaFe. 


Navy Training Support 

The U.S. Navy will give training support by 
instructing German naval student selectees in a 
variety of subjects necessary for their later em- 
ployment at German recruit training bases. These 
selectees are former German naval personnel who 
have been employed by the U.S. Navy units at 
Bremerhaven and Schierstein. 

Included in the program will be small-arms 
indoctrination including the 3.5-inch rocket 
launcher, study of American training methods 
and retraining in procedures for training recruits, 
and a study of modern methods in amphibious 
operations. 


Letters of Credence 


James C. Hagerty, press secretary to the Presi- 
dent, announced on January 17 that the President 
had that day accepted the credentials of the newly 
appointed Ambassador of the Republic of Haiti, 
Mauclair Zephirin. 
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Ambassadorial Talks at Geneva With Chinese Communists 


Press release 37 dated January 21 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Chinese Communists issued a misleading 
statement on January 18 regarding the Geneva 
discussions which have been taking place between 
U.S. Ambassador [U. Alexis] Johnson and Chi- 
nese Communist Ambassador Wang [Ping-nan]. 
It is thus necessary that the record be set straight. 

These conferences were started last August to 
discuss the repatriation of civilians and other 
“practical matters at issue.” ? 


Agreement to Repatriation of Civilians 


On Septemver 10, 1955, the representatives of 
both sides, by agreement, issued statements that 
civilians were entitled to return to their own coun- 
tries.” 

The Communist declaration stated : 

The People’s Republic of China recognizes that Ameri- 
cans in the People’s Republic of China who desire to 
return to the United States are entitled to do so, and 
declares that it has adopted and will further adopt ap- 
propriate measures so that they can expeditiously exercise 
their right to return. 

As of today, 4 months after this declaration was 
made, only 6 out of the 19 for whom representa- 
tions were being made on September 10 have been 
released. Thirteen Americans are still in Com- 
munist prisons.® 

As for the United States, any Chinese is free to 
leave the United States for any destination of his 
choosing, and not a single one has been refused 
exit. The Indian Embassy, which was designated 
to assist any Chinese who wished to leave, has not 
brought to the attention of this Government any 
case of a Chinese who claims he is being prevented 
from leaving, nor has it stated that it is impeded 
in any way in carrying out its functions under 
the terms of the September 10 agreed announce- 
ment. 
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Discussion of Renunciation of Force 


After this agreed announcement was made, the 
two sides proceeded to discuss “other practical 
matters at issue between them.” 

The Communists suggested the topics of the 
termination of the trade embargo against Com- 
munist China and the holding of a meeting by the 
Foreign Ministers of both sides. 


~o- 


aoe 


Ambassador Johnson at the October 8, 1955, | 


meeting pointed out that progress in further dis- 
cussions could not be expected in the face of con- 
tinuing Communist threats to take Taiwan by 


military force and suggested that both sides agree | 


to announce that they renounced the use of force 
generally and particularly in the Taiwan area and 
agree to settle their differences by peaceful means. 
The U.S. representatives made clear that this re- 
nunciation of the use of force was not designed 
to commit the Communists to renounce pursuit 
of their policies by peaceful means with respect 
to Taiwan. These proposals were in the terms 
shown as annex B. 

Three weeks after the U.S. proposal to renounce 
the use of force, the Communists on October 27 
proposed a draft, a copy of which is shown in 
annex ©. In this proposal, the Communists 


*For a joint communique, a Department announcement, 
and a statement by Secretary Dulles at the time the talks 
began, see BULLETIN of Aug. 8, 1955, p. 219. 

* Ibid., Sept. 19, 1955, p. 456. 

* Of the 19 Americans for whom representations have 
been made under the agreed announcement, the following 
6 have been released: Dr. and Mrs. Homer V. Bradshaw, 
the Rev. Justin Harvey, Harriet Mills, the Rev. Armand 
Proulx, and the Rey. Marcellus White. The remaining 
13 are: the Rev. John William Clifford, John Thomas 
Downey, Richard Fecteau, the Rev. Fulgence Gross, the 
Rev. John Alexander Houle, Paul Mackinsen, Robert Mc- 
Cann, the Rev. Charles Joseph McCarthy, the Rev. Joseph 
Patrick McCormack, the Rev. Thomas Leonard Phillips, 
Bishop Ambrose H. Pinger, H. F. Redmond, and the Rev. 
John Paul Wagner. 
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pointedly omitted any reference to the Taiwan 
area or to the recognition of the right of self- 
defense, and inserted a provision for an immediate 
meeting of Foreign Ministers. 

This proposal was unacceptable because it would 
have made it possible for the Communists to claim 
that the proposal did not apply to the Taiwan area, 
which is the very place against which the Commu- 
nist threats are directed, and to claim further 
that the United States had renounced the right 
to use force in self-defense. Ambassador Johnson 
further pointed out that consideration of higher 
level meetings was neither appropriate nor accept- 
able under existing circumstances. 

On November 10, 1955, Ambassador Johnson, 
in an attempt to reach an acceptable form of dec- 
laration, submitted a new draft declaration (an- 
nex D). This made clear that the renunciation 
of the use of force was without prejudice to the 
peaceful pursuit of its policies by either side; that 
it had general application but applied particularly 
to the Taiwan area; and that it did not deprive 
either side of the right of self-defense. 

The U.S. proposal was rejected by the Com- 
munists, who, on December 1, 1955, made a coun- 
terproposal (annex E). This represented an ad- 
vance over their previous proposal in that it 
dropped the provision for talks on the Foreign 
Minister level in favor of the continuance of am- 
bassadorial talks but still pointedly omitted any 
reference to the Taiwan area and to recognition of 
the right of self-defense. 

In a further effort to reach agreement, Ambas- 
sador Johnson, at the January 12 meeting, sug- 
gested two simple amendments to the Communist 
counterproposal. These were the insertion of the 
words “without prejudice to the inherent right 
of individual and collective self-defense” and of 
the words “in the Taiwan area or elsewhere.” This 
U.S. revision of the Chinese counterproposal is 
shown in annex F. 


The Communist Public Statement 

This was the status of the discussions when the 
Communists released their public statement of 
January 18. 


The Communist statement apparently rejects 


the U.S. proposal. It states, “Taiwan is Chinese 
territory: there can be no question of defense, as 
far as the United States is concerned. ... Yet 
the United States has demanded the right of de- 
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Statement by Ambassador Johnson 
Press release 30 dated January 18 


The following is a statement by Ambassador 
U. Alexis Johnson issued at Geneva on January 18 
in reply to a 2,500-word statement issued by the 
Chinese Communist Foreign Office at Peiping on 
the same day. 

I am disappointed that the Chinese Communists 
have again chosen to resort to propaganda regard- 
ing the talks between Ambassador Wang and my- 
self. At the beginning of our talks we agreed that 
progress could best be achieved by promptly an- 
nouncing our agreements and refraining from pub- 
lie airing of our disagreements. 

The statement to some extent reflects the progress 
that it has thus far been possible to make in seek- 
ing a commitment by the Chinese Communists to 
renounce force to achieve their objectives. How- 
ever the partial quotation and misinterpretation 
in the statement distorts and perverts the facts 
with regard to our discussions concerning the exact 
wording of such a commitment. 

The statement also attempts to gloss over the 
stark failure of the Chinese Communists fully to 
carry out their commitments of September 10 
expeditiously to release all Americans on Mainland 
China desiring to return. 











fense of the Taiwan area. Is this not precisely 
a demand that China accept continued occupation 
of Taiwan and that the tension in the Taiwan area 
be maintained forever?” And further, it states: 
“The American side continues to demand that our 
side accept that the United States has ‘the inher- 
ent right of individual and collective self-defense’ 
in China’s Taiwan area. This is what our side 
absolutely cannot accept.” 


The United States Position 


Two points must be made clear. First, the 
United States is not occupying Taiwan and Tai- 
wan has never been a part of Communist China. 
The claims of Communist China and the conten- 
tions of the United States with respect to this area 
are well known and constitute a major dispute 
between them. It is specifically with respect to 
this dispute that the United States has proposed 
the principle of renunciation of force and the 
settlement of differences by peaceful means. This 
is the principle which the Communists say they 
have accepted. 

In this connection the United States has made 
completely clear that in renouncing the use of 
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force neither side is relinquishing its objectives 
and policies but only the use of force to attain 
them. 

Secondly, the United States has rights and re- 
sponsibilities in the Taiwan area; also it has a 
mutual defense treaty. Accordingly it is present 
in the Taiwan area. The Communist refusal to 
state that the renunciation of force is without 
prejudice to the right of self-defense against 
armed attack can only be interpreted as an at- 
tempt to induce the United States to agree that if 
attacked it will forgo the right to defend its law- 
ful presence in this area. 

The right of individual and collective self-de- 
fense against armed attack is inherent; it is rec- 
ognized in international law; it is specifically 
affirmed in the charter of the United Nations. No 
country can be expected to forgo this right. In- 
deed, the Communists should be as anxious to pre- 
serve this right as is the United States. 


Conclusion 
The present exchange makes clear that: 


1. Four months after the Communists an- 
nounced that they would adopt measures to per- 
mit Americans in China to return to the United 
States, 13 Americans are still held in Communist 
prisons. 

2. The United States proposed that the parties 
renounce the use of force without prejudice to 
the right of individual and collective self-defense 
against armed attack, in order that the discussions 
might take place free from the threat of war. 

3. The United States made clear that this re- 
nunciation would not prejudice either side in the 
pursuit of its objectives and policies by peaceful 
means. 

4. The Communists, while stating that they ac- 
cept the principle of the renunciation of force, 
have deprived such acceptance of its value by re- 
fusing to agree that it is without prejudice to the 
right of individual and collective self-defense 
against armed attack and that it is applicable to 
the Taiwan area. 

In short, the Communists so far seem willing 
to renounce force only if they are first conceded 
the goals for which they would use force. 

The United States, for its part, intends to per- 
sist in the way of peace. We seek the now overdue 
fulfillment by the Chinese Communists of their 
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undertaking that the Americans now in China 


should be allowed expeditiously to return. We 
seek this not only for humanitarian reasons but 
because respect for international undertakings lies 


at the foundation of a stable international order. | 


We shall also seek with perseverance a meaningful 
renunciation of force, particularly in the Taiwan 
area. 


ANNEXES 


Annex A: Agreed Announcement of the Ambassa- 
dors of the United States of America and the People’s 
Republic of China 


[For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1955, p. 456.] 


Annex B: United States Statement and Proposal on 
Renunciation of Force, October 8, 1955 


One of the practical matters for discussion between 
us is that each of us should renounce the use of force 
to achieve our policies when they conflict. The United 
States and the Pre [People’s Republic of China] confront 
each other with policies which are in certain respects 
incompatible. This fact need not, however, mean armed 
conflict, and the most important single thing we can 
do is first of all to be sure that it will not lead to armed 
conflict. 

Then and only then can other matters causing ten- 
sion between the parties in the Taiwan area and the 
Far East be hopefully discussed. 

It is not suggested that either of us should renounce 
any policy objectives which we consider we are legit- 
imately entitled to achieve, but only that we renounce 
the use of force to implement these policies. 

Neither of us wants to negotiate under the threat of 
force. The free discussion of differences, and their fair 
and equitable solution, become impossible under the over- 
hanging threat that force may be resorted to when one 
party does not agree with the other. 

The United States as a member of the United Nations 
has agreed to refrain in its international relations from 
the threat or use of force. This has been its policy for 
many years and is its guiding principle of conduct in 
the Far East, as throughout the world. 

The use of force to achieve national objectives does 
not accord with accepted standards of conduct under 
international law. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations, the Kellogg- 
Briand Treaties, and the Charter of the United Nations 
reflect the universal view of the civilized community of 
nations that the use of force as an instrument of national 
policy violates international law, constitutes a threat to 
international peace, and prejudices the interests of the 
entire world community. 

‘There are in the world today many situations which 
tempt those who have force to use it to achieve what 
they believe to be legitimate policy objectives. Many 
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countries are abnormally divided or contain what some 
consider to be abnormal intrusions. Nevertheless, the 
responsible governments of the world have in each of 
these cases renounced the use of force to achieve what 
they believe to be legitimate and even urgent goals. 

It is an essential foundation and preliminary to the 
success of the discussions under Item 2 that it first be 
made clear that the parties to these discussions renounce 
the use of force to make the policies of either prevail over 
those of the other. That particularly applies to the 
Taiwan area. 

The acceptance of this principle does not involve third 
parties, or the justice or injustice of conflicting claims. 
It only involves recognizing and agreeing to abide by ac- 
cepted standards of international conduct. 

We ask, therefore, as a first matter for discussion under 
Item 2, a declaration that your side will not resort to the 
use of force in the Taiwan area except defensively. The 
United States would be prepared to make a corresponding 
declaration. These declarations will make it appropriate 
for us to pass on to the discussion of other matters with a 
better hope of coming to constructive conclusions. 


Annex C: Chinese Communist Draft Declaration on 
Renunciation of Force, October 27, 1955 


1. Ambassador Wang Ping-nan on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China and Ambassa- 
dor U. Alexis Johnson on behalf of the Government of the 
United States of America jointly declare that, 

2. In accordance with Article 2, Paragraph 3, of the 
Charter of the United Nations, “All members shall settle 
their international disputes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and security, and justice, 
are not endangered” ; and 

3. In accordance with Article 2, Paragraph 4 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, “All members shall refrain 
in their international relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any state, or in any other manner incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the United Nations”; 

4. The People’s Republic of China and the United 
States of America agree that they should settle disputes 
between their two countries by peaceful means without 
resorting to the threat or use of force. 

5. In order to realize their common desire, the People’s 
Republic of China and the United States of America 
decide to hold a conference of Foreign Ministers to settle 
through negotiations the question of relaxing and elimi- 
nating the tension in Taiwan area. 


Annex D: United States Draft Declaration on 
Renunciation of Force, November 10, 1955 


1. The Ambassador of the United States of America 
and the Ambassador of the People’s Republic of China 
during the course of the discussions of practical matters 
at issue have expressed the determination that the dif- 
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ferences between the two sides shall not lead to armed 
conflict. 

2. They recognize that the use of force to achieve na- 
tional objectives does not accord with the principles and 
purposes of the United Nations Charter or with generally 
accepted standards of international conduct. 

3. They furthermore recognize that the renunciation of 
the threat or use of force is essential to the just settle- 
ment of disputes or situations which might lead to a 
breach of the peace. 

4. Therefore, without prejudice to the pursuit by each 
side of its policies by peaceful means they have agreed 
to announce the following declarations: 

5. Ambassador Wang Ping-nan informed Ambassador 
U. Alexis Johnson that: 

6. In general, and with particular reference to the 
Taiwan area, the People’s Republic of China renounces 
the use of force, except in individual and collective self- 
defense. 

7. Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson informed Ambassador 
Wang Ping-nan that: 

8. In general, and with particular reference to the 
Taiwan area, the United States renounces the use of 
force, except in individual and collective self-defense. 


Annex E: Chinese Communist Draft Counterpro- 
posal for an Agreed Announcement, December 1, 
1955 


1. Ambassador’ Wang Ping-nan, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China, and Ambassa- 
dor U. Alexis Johnson on behalf of the Government of the 
United States of America, agree to announce: 

2. The People’s Republic of China and the United States 
of America are determined that they should settle dis- 
putes between their two countries through peaceful nego- 
tiations without resorting to the threat or use of force; 

3. The two Ambassadors should continue their talks 
to seek practical and feasible means for the realization 
of this commorr desire. 


Annex F: United States Revision of Chinese Commu- 
nist December 1 Counterproposal, January 12, 1956 


1, Ambassador Wang Ping-nan, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China, and Ambas- 
sador U. Alexis Johnson, on behalf of the Government 
of the United States of America, agree to announce: 

2. The People’s Republic of China and the United States 
of America are determined that they will settle disputes 
between them through peaceful means and that, without 
prejudice to the inherent right of individual and collective 
self-defense, they will not resort to the threat or use of 
force in the Taiwan area or elsewhere. 

3. The two Ambassadors should continue their talks 
to seek practical and feasible means for the realization 
of this common desire. 






The New Soviet Diplomatic Offensive 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy? 


Under our Constitution, our President is charged 
with the execution of our foreign policy and our 
Secretary of State acts by virtue of authority 
delegated to him by the President. The objective 
of that policy is a simple one. It is the security 
and the welfare of the American people. All our 
efforts whether they succeed or fail are bent 
to that end. I say “succeed or fail” because no 
government perhaps has ever enjoyed a perfect 
batting average in the field of foreign affairs and 
ours is no exception. Looking back, I think that 
the American percentage of success is far better 
than the average. Fortunately our foreign poli- 
cies today are in the hands of men to whom the 
international field is no mystery and who have not 
lost intimate touch with the basic aspirations and 
needs of our own people. Our Nation has played 
and is playing a role which I believe history will 
judge as honorable because our Government con- 
sistently has put moral considerations above ma- 
terial considerations. 

One of the obvious major roadblocks in the way 
of our basic policy objective, that is, the security 
and welfare of the American people, is the fact 
that the postwar years have been overshadowed 
by a world conspiracy which seeks to dominate 
all world areas in the name of international com- 
munism. Frequently this is only a banner for a 
movement which may be characterized as old- 
fashioned Russian expansionism or, to use a dis- 
credited word, colonialism. This tenacious and 
aggressive program is as elastic and ingenious as it 
is persistent and determined. Controlled by a 
highly centralized apparatus, it is able to shift and 
change with a bland rapidity which often leaves 
its stanchest adherents bewildered. It is backed 


* Address made before the Pennsylvania Bar Association 
at Harrisburg, Pa., on Jan. 20 (press release 35). 
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by the gigantic material resources of a vast area 
which now controls in the neighborhood of 900 
million people. 

Many wise commentators on our modern world 
have noted that we are living in a period when the 
forces of history have been greatly accelerated. 
Ours is a contracting world. When I received my 
scholastic education, we were taught in terms of 
maps that used Mercator’s projection. The maps 
we studied showed our great North American Con- 
tinent isolated from the rest of the world by the 
expanse of great oceans. 
cator’s projection with vast reaches of ocean and 
desert and mountain range need reappraisal. We 
are living in a day in which guided missiles now in 
process of development will travel thousands of 
miles in a matter of minutes. 

Oceans and roads and ancient caravan tracks 
marked out on the Mercator projection maps of 
our childhood are no longer primary routes of com- 
munication. We today must use polar maps to 
help us understand the lines of communication 
that modern airplanes and guided missiles will 
follow. 

In this contracting world where space and time 
have been foreshortened, obviously tremendous 
demands have been placed upon the people who 
inhabit it—demands that change traditional ways 
of thinking, demands that change even our in- 
herited physical reflexes. If we think of what 
is demanded of us when we drive a car, we become 
conscious that every day we take it for granted 
that our bodies make untold thousands of reflex 
actions, signs of warning and danger that would 
be absolutely incomprehensible to our great- 
grandfathers and all who preceded them. 

These changes in our world have been accom- 
panied, however, by an acceleration in other 
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forces. It is imperative that we remain aware and 
alert to this acceleration. When George Wash- 
ington made his Farewell Address, he spoke of 
“our detached and distant situation.” His words 
were wise and valid for much of our history. To- 
day, however, we no longer live in a world where 
we enjoy yesterday’s security of a “detached and 
distant situation.” We must not only be aware 
of the competitive social, economic, and political 
forces which surround us, to say nothing of the 
weapons designed and fabricated to cripple any 
city of the world in a single blow; we must also 
be aware of the rapidity with which the forces 
of history change. 

Since our childhood the political map of the 
world has changed almost as tremendously as 
the physical map—in some cases beyond recogni- 
tion. Empires, kingdoms, and even the names 
of countries have disappeared from the map, and 
the significance of their disappearance demands 
constant reappraisal because along with these 
changes on the political map go great changes in 
the way in which men live. Traditional patterns 
of commerce and communication between people 
disappear. The social structure of vast societies 
changes and with it tremendous new fermenting 
forces come into being. Vast populations in Asia 
and Africa, who had through the centuries of 
recorded history accepted poverty, starvation, dis- 
ease, and ignorance as inevitable, are unwilling to 
doso today. They are aware that modern society 
has at its disposal the means and techniques by 
which they can improve their lives and those of 
their children, so that they may have hope for a 
future where they may live in dignity free from 
the ancient specters of pestilence and famine. 


Postwar Aid Programs 


The American people and their Government 
have been alert to these changes and their implica- 
tions. We have sympathized with and aided the 
aspirations of the people of many areas. We have 
cherished since the birth of our Nation “our de- 
tached and distant situation,” but twice when the 
values of freedom and independence for all men 
were threatened, we have gone to war to protect 
them. When, after the Second World War, our 
people became aware that a new threat existed, 
when they became aware that international com- 
munism was extinguishing freedom and independ- 
ence wherever it could, they reacted rapidly. 
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Starting with the Greek-Turkish aid program in 
1947, we undertook two major and related inter- 
national efforts. 

The first was to aid in the rebuilding of the 
countries that had suffered great destruction dur- 
ing the war and to assist them in developing their 
economic and social security. The second was to 
help in building up the military security of the 
free nations. Military and economic security had 
to be built simultaneously. Without social and 
economic well-being and a sense of spiritual prog- 
ress, a solid security is not possible. Without 
military security free nations were threatened by 
domination. Two conspicuous examples of this 
were Greece and Korea. 

We were, of course, not alone in our recognition 
of the danger. The free nations reacted rapidly 
and energetically. Out of our common realiza- 
tion of the danger has come united action to build 
defense and strength. Throughout the free world 
a system of collective security has been created for 
mutual defense. In the North Atlantic the United 
States, Canada, the United Kingdom, and Iceland 
are joined with 11 European countries from Nor- 
way in the north to Greece and Turkey in the 
south, partners in the great North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. In the Near East the United King- 
dom has associated itself with Turkey, Iran, Iraq, 
and Pakistan in the Baghdad Pact. On this con- 
tinent the United States and the 20 republics of 
our Latin American friends have strengthened the 
Organization of American States. And in the 
Pacific the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Australia, and New Zealand have joined 
with the Philippines, Pakistan, and Thailand to 
create the Searo Pact. In addition the United 
States has made security treaties with the Philip- 
pines, Japan, the Republic of Korea, and the Re- 
public of China on Taiwan. The United States 
today is fortified by security arrangements with 
more than 40 countries.” 

These treaties are made pursuant to what the 
United Nations Charter calls the inherent right 
of collective self-defense. Together they con- 
stitute a worldwide political warning system. We 
have developed with our allies a collective system 
of great power which can be flexibly used on what- 
ever scale may be requisite to make aggression 
costly. 


*For a map illustrating these arrangements, see 
Butuietin of Mar. 21, 1955, p. 478. 
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Soviet Policy Reversals 


A major development in the past year has been 
the assumption by the Soviet Union of a new form 
of diplomatic offensive. This offensive grew out 
of the fact that the Western powers had achieved 
the admission to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and to the Western European Union 
of the German Federal Republic and the decision 
to permit the German Federal Republic to pro- 
vide for the defense of Western Germany. The 
Soviet reaction to these developments was imme- 
diate. We witnessed a quick series of reversals 
of Soviet policy to adjust itself to the Western 
accomplishment. These were announced, in fact, 
by Mr. Molotov at the time of his visit to San 
Francisco last June. Soviet leaders embarked on 
an ambitious campaign which embraced the con- 
clusion of a treaty with Austria, a visit of con- 
ciliation to the Tito government in Yugoslavia, an 
invitation to Chancellor Adenauer to visit Mos- 
cow, a series of proposals on disarmament, and 
what might be called high-pressure salesmanship 
in several areas in Asia. 

Our Secretary of State recently released a state- 
ment that had been addressed to him by the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. This statement said: 

The present period in history may one day be recog- 
nized as a major turning point in the struggle between 
Communism and freedom. It appears to be clearly a 
shift in the cold war, in which economic and social prob- 
lems have moved to the forefront. 

. we [have been] conscious that the Soviet Union... 
was using economic and social collaboration as a means 
for jumping military as well as political barriers. 

This statement by the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations is, I think, of importance to the 
people of the United States. We are entering an- 
other stage of our postwar history, and proper 
understanding of its meaning by us is vital to the 
security of our country. 

In this new stage, as this report says, there 
“appears to be clearly a shift in the cold war, in 
which economic and social problems have moved to 
the forefront.” You are aware, I am sure, of this 
pattern as it has been developing. There have 
been many examples of it—the Soviet offer of a 
steel plant to India, arms that are being sold to 
Egypt, Chinese cotton goods being imported in 
Indonesia, Soviet offers of assistance to Egypt in 
building the Aswan High Dam, Hungarian rail- 


*Ibid., Jan. 23, 1956, p. 117. 
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way equipment for Egypt, cement works and a 
sugar refinery to be built by Czechoslovakia for 


Syria, Polish capital equipment to be made avail- | 


able for various countries in the Middle East. 


A clear pattern emerges when the individual | 
facts are brought together and analyzed. The | 
U.S.S.R., its satellites in Europe, and China are | 


working together to the extent of their ability to 
expand their economic influence in the countries 
of the Near East, Africa, and Asia. Signs of this 


activity can be seen in Egypt, the Sudan, Afghan- | 


istan, India, Burma, and Indonesia. 

The pattern of this penetration takes various 
forms: offers of help, long-range development 
projects such as the Aswan Dam, the sending of 
trade missions, the offer to help in disposing of 
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surplus products, offers to furnish complete fac- | 


tories and provide the technicians to train local | 


employees. 


Reasons for Policy Shift 


What are some of the factors that have led to 
this change in Soviet policy? Because certainly 
it isa change. Heretofore the U.S.S.R. has done 
everything in its power to hinder the economic 
development of the countries that are not in its 
bloc or are not its satellites. Since the war it has 
shown a face of bluster and fulmination to all 


countries that have not been completely subser- | 


vient to it. There are two principal reasons, I 
suggest, for the present change. Unquestionably 
the first has been the defensive strength that the 
free world has built up. Secondly, the U.S.S.R. 
policies of bluster and fulmination have not been 
successful. Stalinist policies were not paying 
dividends. 

The new Soviet policy of economic penetration 
and of military assistance is designed to overcome 
the collective security alliances facing them. It 
is in imitation of our own program of economic 
and military assistance, and perhaps the only sur- 
prising feature in it is that the Russians have been 
so slow in <dopting it. This Soviet diplomatic 
offensive presents our American foreign policy 
and diplomacy an acute and difficult situation. 

After the war we recognized that Europe rep- 
resented an immediate problem of economic and 
military assistance. Our policies and programs 
there have succeeded. But we should recall that 
there we were working with countries that share 
our basic assumptions about the composition of 
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society, about its economic structure and about 
the common threat of communism. However, in 
the area from Gibraltar to Djakarta, where the 
Soviet Union is, for the present at least, making 
its major effort, we are faced with a variety of 
situations. This is an area where new nations 
are struggling for their existence. They have not 
always been aware of the danger of possible So- 
viet or Communist control. To some of them 
the dangers of poverty and want today and to- 
morrow seem more imperative. These so-called 
uncommitted areas wish to stand on their own 
feet economically and socially and to become mod- 
ern nations. They are willing to risk possible fu- 
ture sacrifices to get immediate material gain. 

We are not alone in our diagnosis of these prob- 
lems. The U.S.S.R. is well aware of them. A 
recent copy of a Communist publication clearly 
outlines future Soviet policy toward the West as 
“prolonged co-existence, and economic competi- 
tion between the two systems. ... The future 
development of society is determined in the last 
analysis not by means of war but through peace- 
ful economic competition. Only in such competi- 
tion can the historic superiority of one or other 
social system be proved in practice.” 

These are some of the dangers and difficulties 
that we face. However, let us look at the present 
and future from our point of view. The U.S.S.R. 
now is recognizing that it cannot rely on threat 
and intimidation. They are now engaged in com- 
petition with us and cynically have chosen our 
own methods. Economic and technical assistance, 
trade missions, aid in long-range economic devel- 
opment are the means that we had traditionally 
used to build a viable economic and social world 
among the free nations. 

Imitation is a sign of flattery. This challenge 
we should not fear. Our social and economic sys- 
tem has long been able to tolerate diversity. It 
is not dependent on monolithic conformity. The 
area of competition in which the U.S.S.R. has 
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now chosen to enter is one where the results are 
pragmatic. We believe that our system has more 
to offer; that it has better tools and techniques 
at its disposal ; that it has greater resources. More 
important, we know that it is a system of free- 
dom and not of domination. We know that its 
objective is the dignity of man rather than the 
power of the state. There will be problems, surely, 
insofar as the threat of war diminishes. To 
replace the cement of fear, our alliances will find 
new strength in the common aspirations for free- 
dom and independence which link the free peoples 
of the world. I am sure that the members of your 
great Bar Association will agree with me that the 
American people will respond to this challenge 
with the vitality and energy and faith with which 
they have responded in the past to the challenge 
of war. 


Mr. Randall To Conduct Economic 
Discussions With Turkey 
Press release 24 dated January 17 


The Governments of the United States and the 
Republic of Turkey announce that upon their joint 
request Mr. Clarence B. Randall has agreed to 
proceed to Turkey late this month to discuss eco- 
nomic problems of interest to both countries. 

Mr. Randall is an eminent industrialist in the 
United States and Special Consultant to President 
Eisenhower on foreign economic policy. It is ex- 
pected that Mr. Randall’s visit will greatly con- 
tribute to the further development of economic 
relations between the two nations and the advance- 
ment of mutual understanding in the field. 

Mr. Randall, who will be guest of the Turkish 
Government, will take with him to Turkey his 
associates, Mr. Forest D. Siefkin of Chicago and 
Dr. C. Edward Galbreath of Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Randall and his associates will serve without 
compensation. 





Department’s Recommendations on Sugar Legislation 


Statement by Henry F. Holland 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs’ 


Sugar is of such great importance in United 
States relations with a number of foreign countries, 
particularly the Latin American countries, that 
the State Department is especially appreciative of 
the opportunity to comment on the legislation 
which you are now considering. 

The Department’s general position on sugar 
legislation is contained in its report on S. 1635, 
which was filed with the chairman of the commit- 
tee on June 22, 1955.2, As certain sections of that 
report are no longer applicable, I shall not take 
the time of the committee by reading it into the 
record. I do request, however, that it be made a 
part of the record, and I hope that the members 
of the committee may be able to find time to read it. 

As the committee is aware, the present Sugar 
Act provides fixed quotas for domestic sugar-pro- 
ducing areas and the Philippines. These total 
5,424,000 tons. The difference between this total 
and the total amount of sugar which we consume 
in the United States is supplied by foreign coun- 
tries other than the Philippines. These countries 
might be called the residual suppliers. Among the 
residual suppliers, Cuba’s share is 96 percent ; that 
of the others, 4 percent. The present act is now 
scheduled to expire January 1, 1957. 

When sugar legislation was under consideration 
by the House Committee on Agriculture, the execu- 
tive branch made the following recommendations 
with regard to quotas: 


> Made before the Senate Finance Committee on Jan. 16 
(press release 21) regarding H.R. 7030 as approved by the 
House of Representatives. 

*For a statement by Assistant Secretary Holland on 
June 22 before the House Committee on Agriculture, see 
Buiierin of July 18, 1955, p. 120. 
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1. That the provisions of the present act apply 
up to the level of 8,350,000 tons. 





cayeren see 
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2. That beginning January 1, 1956, increases in | 
consumption above the level of 8,350,000 tons be | 
divided 55 percent to domestic producers and 45 | 


percent to Cuba and other foreign countries, ex- 
cepting the Philippines, whose fixed quota was 
established under the Philippine Trade <Aet. 
These foreign countries other than Cuba and the 
Philippines are commonly referred to as the full- 
duty countries, inasmuch as the full tariff duty is 
paid on all sugar imported from them. 

3. The executive branch recommended further 
that beginning January 1, 1957, the expiration 
date of the present act, the Cuban share in that 
portion of increased U.S. consumption allocated 
to foreign suppliers be reduced from 96 percent 
to 60 percent, and that the share of the full-duty 
countries be increased from 4 percent to 40 
percent. 

4. Finally, the executive branch recommended 
that the relative share of the major full-duty 
countries be determined on the basis of their par- 
ticipation in our imports of sugar from such coun- 
tries during the period 1951-54. 


The bill approved by the House of Representa- 
tives differs in several important respects from 
the recommendations of the executive branch. I 
should like to comment briefly on these. 


1. Dividing increases in consumption between 
domestic producers and foreign producers. The 
bill approved by the House would divide increases 
in consumption 50-50 between domestic and for- 
eign producers. The State Department supports 
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the recommendation which the executive branch 
made to the House Agriculture Committee, and 
is making to this committee, that domestic pro- 
ducers should share to the extent of 55 percent in 
increases in consumption above the level of 
8,350,000 tons. 

I should like to emphasize one very obvious 
point in this connection, however, and to point 
out two of its implications. The 55-45 division 
between domestic and foreign producers allows 
foreign countries to supply less sugar than would 
the 50-50 division approved by the House. This 
means that it is especially desirable, from the 
foreign-policy viewpoint, (1) that the Senate ac- 
cord as favorable treatment to foreign producers 
in other respects as was accorded by the House 
and (2) that it is even more necessary than it 
was in the House that the division of the foreign 
share of increases in consumption among foreign 
producers be made on the basis of an equitable 
standard which can be applied as uniformly as 
possible among the interested countries. The 
problem of allocating quotas among foreign coun- 
tries is, at best, a very complex one and involves 
choices as to base periods and standards that are 
subject to differences of viewpoint. The simpler 
and more understandable the standards, the more 
likely it is that these differences will not become 
serious. 

2. Dividing the foreign share of increases in 
consumption between Cuba and the full-duty 
countries. As was indicated earlier, the executive 
branch recommended that 60 percent of such in- 
creases be allocated to Cuba and 40 percent to 
the full-duty countries. The bill approved by 
the House would give the full-duty countries a 
statutory quota of 175,000 tons for 1957 and would 
allocate to them an additional 45,000 tons out of 
increases in consumption each year thereafter. 
The difference, if any, between the foreign share 
of increases in consumption and the annual incre- 
ment of 45,000 tons going to the full-duty coun- 
tries would go to Cuba. This would, on the aver- 
age, probably be about one-third the amount 
received by the full-duty countries. Cuba’s share 
in some years might prove to be nothing, and the 
Department of State firmly believes that Cuba 
should not be placed last in line for a share which 
may or may not materialize. 

It is the view of the Department that it would be 
unwise to allocate to the full-duty countries more 
than 40 percent of the foreign share of increases 
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in consumption during the period of the bill. The 
Department is opposed to any larger increase, es- 
pecially in view of our normal dependence on Cuba 
for emergency supplies of sugar and the current 
depressed economic situation of the Cuban sugar 
industry, and also the fact that Cuba is the country 
which is most directly affected by the increase in 
the domestic share. 

I should like to call your special attention to the 
fact that to adopt legislation less favorable to 
Cuba than that recommended by the executive 
branch would mean a further worsening of eco- 
nomic conditions in Cuba. Cuba’s sugar produc- 
tion has already been reduced from 8 million tons 
in 1952 to 5 million tons in 1955. Cuba, a small 
country with a population of about 6 million, is 
financing a surplus of sugar well in excess of one 
million tons in addition to necessary carryover. 
The Cuban Government estimates that, because of 
the cutback already made in its sugar production, 
salaries in the industry have had to be reduced by 
approximately 13 percent. The take-home pay of 
workers has been reduced by a further 27 percent 
cut during the “dead season,” which is, of course, 
now of longer duration because of the cutback in 
production. Care is obviously required to avoid 
action which would materially worsen Cuba’s 
present economic position, particularly since Cuba 
has always been our largest source of sugar as well 
as our most readily expansible source of additional 
sugar in event of emergency. 

It is the policy of our Government to seek by 
every effective and proper means to assist our part- 
ners in the hemisphere in strengthening their 
economies. We feel that the full-duty countries 
are entitled to the economic benefits of increased 
participation in the United States market. The 
executive branch has recommended that their par- 
ticipation in the foreign share of increased con- 
sumption over 8,350,000 tons be increased from the 
4 percent allowed by the law now in effect to 40 
percent. We must be careful, however, that in 
seeking to benefit the full-duty countries, we do 
not cripple the economy of Cuba, who is likewise 
an important partner in the hemisphere. 

3. Dividing the share of the major full-duty 
countries among such countries. As was indicated 
earlier, the executive branch recommended that 
the relative shares of the major full-duty coun- 
tries be determined on the basis of their partici- 
pation in our imports of sugar from these countries 
during the period 1951-54. So far as is known, 
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the bill approved by the House follows no uniform 
standard in allocating the quotas among this group 
of countries. The allocation appears to have been 
based initially on their relative participation in 
exports of sugar to the world, including the United 
States, rather than on exports of sugar to the 
United States. Adjustments appear to have been 
made from this base, however, which substantially 
increase the quotas of some countries and reduce 
the quotas of other countries. The basis for these 
adjustments is not known to the Department. 


I should like to urge this committee to support 
the following recommendations of the executive 
branch, which we understand have been incorpo- 
rated in a committee print: (1) that beginning 
January 1, 1956, domestic producers should benefit 
to the extent of 55 percent and foreign producers 
to the extent of 45 percent from increases in con- 
sumption above 8,350,000 tons rather than on a 50- 
50 basis, as is provided in the House bill; (2) 
that beginning January 1, 1957, Cuba should re- 
ceive 60 percent of the foreign share of increases 
in consumption. The House bill gives to Cuba 
whatever excess in the foreign share may remain 
after giving to the full-duty countries 175,000 
tons in 1957 and an additional 45,000 tons each 
year thereafter; and (3) that the relative shares 
of the major full-duty countries be determined on 
the basis of their relative participation in our 
importation of sugar from such countries during 
the most recent 4-year period, 1951-54, rather 
than on the undefined basis provided for in the 
House bill. As I have suggested earlier, these 
recommendations would provide for a smaller 
participation by foreign countries, and a larger 
participation by domestic areas, in increases in 
consumption than are provided for in the House 
bill. They would, however, in the opinion of the 
State Department, provide for a more reasonable 
and a more defensible distribution of the foreign 
quota among foreign countries. 

I believe that the recommendations of the ex- 
ecutive branch regarding sugar legislation reflect 
one of the finest bipartisan aspects of United 
States policy in this hemisphere, that is, our desire 
by every practical means to expand and strengthen 
As you know, the major 
part of our sugar imports comes from Latin Amer- 
ica. The enormous trade now being carried on 
between the nations of this hemisphere is one of 
the principal factors which account for the amaz- 


inter-American trade. 
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ing economic progress that is going on in Latin 


America. It is also an important factor in our | 
own prosperity. Twenty-seven percent of all our 
exports are sold in Latin America, more than in 
any other comparable area of the world. Thirty- | 
four percent of all our imports come from the i 
Latin American Republics. About 37 percent of | 
all United States direct investment abroad is in | 
this area. The benefits to all of us of protecting } 
and increasing this great volume of trade are | 
obvious. 

Wherever it is possible, consistent with our na- | 
tional interest, we must resolutely resist all at- | 
tempts to reduce inter-American trade or, speak- 
ing more broadly, international trade, whether , 
by increased tariffs, reduced quotas, or other re- 
strictive devices. But, in our own interest, we 
must do more than merely protect existing levels 
of inter-American trade. We must undertake to | 
expand and strengthen it. This means that we 
must find ways to increase our imports of Latin 
America’s products. “This is true because the 
level of our imports is the limiting factor in our 
inter-American trade. The dollars that Latin 
America earns by selling its products in our mar- 
ket are the same dollars that she uses to pay for 
our exports. Therefore, as we import more, there 
is a balancing increase in our exports. 

The proposal of the executive branch protects 
the existing access of every Latin American sugar- 
producing country to our market and provides 
that their sales in this market shall grow in the 
future right along with those of our own domestic 
producers. 

May I, in closing, again thank you for the op- 
portunity to appear before you to express the 
views of the State Department on the very im- 
portant legislation which you are now considering. 
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Treaty of Friendship } 


With Nicaragua 
Press release 36 dated January 20 } 


A treaty of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion between the United States and the Republic 


of Nicaragua was signed at Managua on January * 


21. Ambassador Thomas E. Whelan signed the ; 
treaty for the United States and Oscar Sevilla- | 
Sacasa, Minister of Foreign Affairs, for Nica- 
ragua. 

The treaty is designed to provide a comprehen- 


sive, integrated legal framework within which ? 
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general economic relationships between the two 
countries may develop along mutually beneficial 
lines. 

The treaty contains 25 articles and a protocol 
which cover in some detail a wide range of subject 
matter. In brief, each of the two countries: 

(1) agrees to accord within its territories to 
citizens and corporations of the other, treatment 
no less favorable than it accords to its own citizens 
and corporations with respect to engaging in com- 
mercial and industrial activities; 

(2) formally endorses standards regarding the 
protection of persons and their property and in- 
terests that reflect the most enlightened legal and 
constitutional principles; and 

(3) reasserts its adherence to the principles of 
nondiscriminatory treatment of trade and ship- 
ping. 

From the standpoint of aiding the economic 


interests of Nicaragua, the treaty represents an- 
other step in the development of that country’s 
plans for promoting economic development and 
improving the welfare of its people by various 
means, including the encouragement of foreign 
private investment. 

The U.S. program for the negotiation of treaties 
of this type is an integral part of this country’s 
policy for the furtherance of liberal principles of 
trade and economic relations in general and par- 
ticularly for creating throughout the world con- 
ditions favorable to economic development. This 
treaty follows the same general pattern as the 
others of the type that have been negotiated since 
World War II. 

The treaty will shortly be transmitted to the 
U.S. Senate for advice and consent to ratification 
and, when the ratification processes of both coun- 
tries have been completed, will enter into force 
one month after the exchange of ratifications. 


Convention on Inter-American Cultural Relations 


Transmitted to Senate 


S. Exec. C, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF TRANSMITTAL 
Tue Wuite Houss, January 12, 1956. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate to ratification, I transmit here- 
with a certified copy of the Convention for the 
Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations, 
signed at Caracas on March 28, 1954. 

The purposes of the convention are explained in 
the report of the Acting Secretary of State, which 
is transmitted herewith for the information of the 
Senate. 

Dwicut D. E1rsENHOWER. 


REPORT OF THE ACTING SECRETARY 
DrpaRTMENT OF SraTE, 
Washington, October 29, 1958. 
Tue PresipENt, 
The White House: 
I have the honor to transmit to you a certified 


copy of the Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations, signed at 


January 30, 1956 


Caracas on March 28, 1954, with the recommenda- 
tion that it be submitted to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification. 

The convention, which is concerned with the 
exchange of students and professors, was form- 
ulated and adopted at the 10th Inter-American 
Conference held in Caracas, Venezuela, from 
March 1 to 28, 1954.1. It is a revision of the 1936 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations, originally sponsored by the 
United States and adopted at the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, Buenos 
Aires, 1936. This latter convention is at present 
in force between the United States and 16 other 
American Republics (51 Stat. 178). 

Experience with the application of the 1936 
convention had demonstrated that many of its de- 
tailed provisions for the selection and support of 
exchanges were unduly rigid and cumbersome. 
In light of these experiences, the United States 
was especially interested in revising the conven- 
tion in order to introduce greater flexibility in 
the awarding of fellowships and grants and in the 


‘For a report on the conference, see BULLETIN of Apr. 
26, 1954, p. 684. 
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financing thereof. The amendments proposed by 
the United States, together with those submitted 
by the Pan American Union and Brazil, served as 
the basis for the deliberations at the Conference 
with respect to the formulation of the revised 
convention. The majority of the amendments 
proposed by the United States were accepted by 
the Conference and are reflected in the revised 
convention. 

The principal modifications incorporated in the 
new convention are: 


1. Obligations on the part of the contracting 
states have been reduced and made more flexible 
in frank recognition of the geographic, economic, 
and other differences between them. The annual 
quota of fellowships to be awarded by each coun- 
try has been reduced from “two” to “one or more 
fellowships, insofar as it may be able to do so,” 
and the interchange of professors has been made 
entirely optional. The significance of exchange 
projects in fitting the needs of the respective gov- 
ernments is recognized, and governments are left 
free to conduct such programs with other con- 
tracting governments through bilateral agree- 
ments or otherwise. The principles of coopera- 
tion between contracting states in the conduct 
of such projects is not only embodied in the pro- 
visions for the award of fellowships and grants 
to visiting professors and specialists, but is ex- 
plicitly set forth in the convention as the funda- 
mental principle which should govern its 
implementation. 

2. The procedures provided for have been sim- 
plified and strengthened. Specific dates and other 
such details have been eliminated. The financial 
responsibilities of the participating governments 
are specified more precisely and, as regards pro- 
fessors and specialists, are distributed more realis- 
tically. At the same time, flexibility in the 
conduct of programs is assured by provisions for 
alternative procedures. For example, the gov- 
ernments concerned may develop projects for vis- 
iting professors and specialists, and the financial 
arrangements therefor, directly between one an- 
other, or they may, in their discretion, utilize the 
services of the Pan American Union to assist them 
in undertaking such projects. 

3. The Pan American Union is charged with the 
responsibility for the annual compilation and cir- 
culation among the governments of reports of the 
contracting states on the nature and extent of the 
participation of each in the exchange program, in- 
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cluding data as to what private, nongovernmental 
organizations are doing in this field. The impor- 
tance of such nonofficial projects and the role of 
governments in encouraging and facilitating them 
is also recognized. 


There is transmitted herewith a summary deal- 
ing with the revised convention which does not 
purport to discuss and analyze the text in detail, 
but in which an attempt is made to indicate and 
identity the significant revisions therein in rela- 
tion to the earlier convention. 

It is provided in the 1954 convention that it will 
come into force between the states that ratify it 
in the order in which they deposit their respective 
instruments of ratification. Up to the present 
time Haiti and Venezuela have deposited ratifica- 
tions. 

The exchange of persons is one of the most effec- 
tive means for promoting mutual understanding 
among the peoples of America and maintaining a 
climate of public opinion conducive to effective 
inter-American cooperation. It is believed that 
the revised convention will achieve such exchange 
on a much more satisfactory basis than was accom- 
plished under the previous convention and there- 
fore represents a significant step forward in the 
field of inter-American cultural relations. The 
United States played an active and prominent role 
in furthering the efforts to revise the convention. 
It is hoped that this revision will be given favor- 
able consideration by the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Hersert Hoover, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State. 


Summary of the Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations 


ARTICLE 1 


Corresponds to article I of the 1936 convention. The 
essential changes are— 


1. Reduction of the annual quota of study fellowships 
each state is obliged to award from “two” to “one or 
more, insofar as it may be able to do so.” 

2. Clarification (in the non-English texts) of the term 
“graduate student.” 

3. Broadening of the categories of persons eligible for 
fellowships. Not only graduate students and teachers 
but also “other persons with equivalent qualifications” are 
now formally eligible for fellowships. 

4. Clear understanding that contracting governments 
may award scholarships under other terms also, and that 
they are not bound in all inter-American scholarship pro- 
grams to follow the procedures or comply with the specific 
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terms set forth in the convention but may develop their 
own foreign fellowship programs as they see fit by formal 
or informal understandings with other states or unilater- 
ally and on their own initiative. 


These revisions are a general attempt to adjust quotas 
realistically to the differing abilities and resources of the 
contracting states. Minimum financial obligations are de- 
creased ; they are also made flexible. Administrative pro- 
cedures will be more efficient as a result of the broadening 
of the categories of candidates, the clarification of the 
term “graduate student,” and the explicit recognition of 
the right of every participating state to administer fellow- 
ship programs without regard to the financial or pro- 
cedural specifications set forth in the convention. 


ARTICLE 2 


Corresponds to certain provisions of article I of the 
1936 convention. The essential changes are— 


1, The financial responsibilities of the host governments 
have been made clearer and more specific. The phrase 
“tuition, subsidiary expenses and maintenance” has been 
changed to read “tuition, textbooks, work materials and, 
in addition, a monthly allowance to cover lodging, main- 
tenance and other additional necessary expenses.” The 
phrase providing for a sharing of maintenance costs with 
the recipient of a fellowship has been eliminated, thus 
placing the responsibility for such expenses more clearly 
on the host governments. 

2. The obligation of a contracting state to provide travel 
grants to its nationals who receive the fellowships pro- 
vided for in article 1 is reduced in proportion to the re- 
duction in the number of fellowships to be offered by the 
other contracting states. .The provision for the payment 
of incidental travel expenses during the period of travel 
has been clarified and made more precise. 


ARTICLE 3 


The substance of this article is new. Its effect is to 
place a certain emphasis on fields of study in relation to 
the needs of the countries involved, a factor which was 
lacking in the previous convention. It provides admin- 
istratively for advance notice regarding fellowship offer- 
ings in specific fields. The provision reflects the value 
placed on these fellowships by underdeveloped countries 
where there is a need for specialized personnel who must 
be trained abroad. 


ARTICLE 4 


The provisions for specific deadline dates set forth in 
article II of the 1936 convention have been eliminated as 
have also the provisions for a specified number of names 
on the panels of candidates. A deadline of 3 months has 
been set for the announcement of awards. A fellowship 
may be extended for a second year and in exceptional 
cases for a third year. 


ARTICLE 5 


This article is identical in substance with article III 
of the 1936 convention. It provides that if for any reason 
it becomes necessary to repatriate the recipient of a fel- 
lowship, the government awarding the fellowship may 
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effect the repatriation at the expense of the nominating 
government. 


ARTICLE 6 


Corresponds to article IV of the 1936 convention. The 
essential changes are: 


1. The obligation to send or receive visiting professors 
every other year is eliminated; direct, strictly reciprocal 
interchange is no longer required. The category of “spe- 
cialists” was added to that of professors to conform to the 
broader needs for academic or research personnel on the 
part of some governments. For the same reason, provi- 
sion for preference for teaching rather than research 
work was dropped and a general provision regarding as- 
signments substituted for it, the purpose of which is to 
clarify and emphasize the nature of the activity for which 
grants are awarded. 

2. The procedures for the awarding of grants have been 
radically altered and greatly simplified. Elaborate, im- 
possible procedures have been eliminated completely. 
Now, under the revised convention, a program for the 
recruitment or selection of professors can be developed 
directly between the sending and receiving governments. 
Governments may, if they wish, utilize the services of the 
Pan American Union in obtaining such professors, but 
they are not required to do so. 

8. In the event that two governments agree on a project 
for a visiting professor, they may work out between 
themselves such financial terms as may be mutually 
agreeable. However, to demonstrate how such terms may 
be worked out cooperatively, a specific formula is set 
forth in the convention to the effect that a receiving gov- 
ernment could be responsible for salaries at the current, 
domestic rate, and the sending governments for travel 
and for any unfavorable difference between the domestic 
salary scales in the home and host countries. 

4. The expressions “full professors” and “outstanding 
universities” have been eliminated as misleading and im- 
practical. 


These changes eliminate impracticable, excessively 
detailed procedures and impossible financial provisions, 
and substitute general provisions permitting direct, ad 
hoe understandings between interested governments with 
whatever financial arrangements may be mutually ac- 
ceptable. 


ARTICLE 7 


This provision for the general encouragement of the 
interchange of persons in other ways than those specifi- 
cally set forth in the convention is a change from the 
provision in article I of the previous convention in that 
it is not restricted to vacation travel and it covers not 
only students and teachers but other persons engaged in 
the professions. 

ARTICLE 8 


The article is similar to article V of the 1936 conven- 
tion. It provides that each government shall designate 
or create an appropriate organ, or appoint a special officer, 
to have responsibility for carrying out the obligations as- 
sumed under the convention. 
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ARTICLE 9 


The article is the same in substance as article VII of 


the 1936 convention. Each contracting state is to send 
authenticated copies of the regulations it issues in con- 
nection with the convention to the other contracting par- 
ties and to the Pan American Union. 


ARTICLE 10 


The article is entirely new. It provides for an annual 
report to the Pan American Union by each contracting 
state on the extent to which it has awarded grants or 
otherwise participated in the exchange program under 
the convention during the past year. It provides also for 
the furnishing of information on the total number of 
students, teachers, and specialists from other contracting 
states who have visited or resided in the country, so far 
as it may be possible for the contracting state to do so. 
Such information is to be made available to all the con- 
tracting states by the Pan American Union. 

It is felt that this article will help further the efforts 
to publicize the programs throughout the Americas and 
particularly will increase the publicity for the United 
States programs. 

ARTICLE 11 


Under this article, which is new, the contracting states 
declare that while the convention is motivated by the 
highest principles of cooperation, the extent of the in- 
terchange will depend upon the circumstances peculiar to 
each country. It was prompted by the following con- 
siderations: 


1. The concern of many states—especially the smaller 
and less prosperous ones—with their own inability to 
furnish funds, accommodations, and cultural resources 
sufficient to attract exchanges from other states. 

2. The desire of such states to adjust their obligations 
under the convention to their financial and other resources. 

3. The concern of these states that failure to recipro- 
cate strictly on a basis of numerical equality would result 
in their nationals receiving no fellowships from the larger 
countries. 

ARTICLE 12 


The article provides that the convention shall not affect 
similar understandings which have been entered into pre- 
viously by the contracting parties, nor shall it exclude 
the possibility of their entering into other such under- 
standings in the future. This is a change from article 
VIII of the 1936 convention, which referred only to inter- 
national agreements. It is now made clear that informal 
and ad hoc arrangements are included as well as formal 
agreements. 

ARTICLES 13-16 

These are the formal provisions relating to signature, 
authentic languages, ratification, entry into force, and 
duration. They are similar to the formal provisions em- 
bodied in the 1936 convention. 


DELETED ARTICLE 
Article VI of the 1936 convention provided that nothing 


in that convention should be interpreted as obliging a 
signatory state to interfere with the independence of its 
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institutions of learning or with the freedom of academic 
teaching and administration therein. This provision was 
eliminated from the revised convention as being unnec- 
essary. 


CONVENTION FOR THE PROMOTION OF INTER- 
AMERICAN CULTURAL RELATIONS 


The governments represented at the Tenth Inter- 


American Conference, 
CONSIDERING: 


That greater knowledge and understanding of the 
peoples and the institutions of the countries members 
of the Organization of American States will contribute 
to the realization of the purposes for which the Confer- 
ence was convened; and 

That, among the suitable means for attaining this end, 
are the exchange of professors, teachers, and students 
among the American countries and the encouragement 
of closer relationships among the unofficial agencies that 
exert an influence on the formation of public opinion, 


Resolve: 
To revise the text and strengthen the spirit of the Con- 
vention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 


Relations, concluded at Buenos Aires in 1936, and to that 
end agree on the following articles: 


ARTICLE 1 


Every year each government shall award one or more 
fellowships, insofar as it may be able to do so, for the 
ensuing scholastic year, which may be granted to gradu- 
ate students or to teachers or to other persons with 
equivalent qualifications from each of the other Member 
States. The recipients shall be chosen in accordance 
with the procedure established in Article 4 of this Con- 
vention. Notwithstanding the foregoing, each govern- 
ment may award a greater number of fellowships for 
study if this has been provided in other international 
agreement or otherwise. 


ARTICLE 2 


Each fellowship shall include, through such agency as 
may be deemed appropriate, tuition in an institution of 
higher learning designated by the country awarding the 
fellowship, as well as text books, working materials, 
and, in addition, a monthly allowance to cover lodging, 
subsistence, and other necessary additional expenses. 
The expenses of traveling to the designated institution 
and those of returning to the country of origin and, in 
addition, an amount for incidental travel expenses during 
the journey shall be borne by the recipient or by the 
nominating government. 


ARTICLE ¢ 


Each government shall notify the others of the fields of 
study in which it is prepared to award fellowships at 
least one month before the period referred to in the fol- 
iowing article for the transmission of the panels of 
candidates. 
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ARTICLE 4 

The fellowships referred to in Article 1 shall be awarded 
after the governments concerned exchange panels of 
names in the following manner: 

Each government shall send to each of the other gov- 
ernments, at least 6 months before the opening of the 
scholastic year in the host country, unless otherwise 
agreed upon by the interested governments, a panel con- 
taining the names of candidates of the categories re- 
ferred to in Article 1, together with the information re- 
garding each that the government awarding the fellow- 
ships deems necessary. The panel shall contain a suffi- 
cient number of names to permit the country awarding 
the fellowships to choose from among the candidates. 
The latter country shall announce the award of the fellow- 
ships and the names of the successful candidates to the 
nominating government at least 3 months before the 
opening of the scholastic year. 

A candidate’s name shall not appear on the panels more 
than twice. The fellowships shall be awarded for one 
year, but may be extended for a second year and, in 
exceptional cases, for a third. No government shall be 
obliged to consider the panel of names of candidates 
proposed by any other government if it has not been pre- 
sented in accordance with the schedule indicated. 


ARTICLE 5 


If for any reason it becomes necessary to repatriate the 
recipient of a fellowship, the government awarding the 
fellowship may effect the repatriation at the expense of 
the nominating government. 


ARTICLE 6 


Any of the High Contracting Parties which may be 
interested in obtaining the services of professors or spe- 
cialists from other countries and which has not chosen 
specific individuals may do so through the services of the 
Pan American Union. The Pan American Union will for- 
ward the request to the other countries and will send 
their replies to the interested country within three months, 
the latter country then choosing from among the candi- 
dates suggested. 

Visiting professors or specialists shall devote them- 
selves to the duties for which they have been specifically 
engaged. 

The government that is sending the professors or spe- 
cialists shall provide the expenses of travel of each to 
the seat of the institution to which he has been appointed, 
and of return to the country of origin. 

Each government shall take the necessary measures 
for visiting professors or specialists to receive a salary 
commensurate with the duties which are assigned to them. 
The government of the country from which the professor 
or specialist comes shall compensate him for any unfa- 
vorable difference between the salary which he is to receive 
in the host country and that which he has been receiving 
in the country from which he comes. However, in specific 
cases, the governments concerned may make _ other 
arrangements. 

ARTICLE 7 

The High Contracting Parties will encourage, in other 

Ways, especially during vacation periods, the exchange, 
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for cultural purposes, of teachers, artists, students, and 
other persons engaged in the professions, between their 
respective countries. 

ARTICLE 8 

Each government shall designate or create an appro- 

priate organ, or appoint a special officer, to have responsi- 
bility for carrying out the obligations assumed by virtue 
of this Convention. 

ARTICLE 9 


Authenticated copies of the regulations issued by each 
of the High Contracting Parties to facilitate compliance 
with this Convention shall be sent to the other High Con- 
tracting Parties and to the Pan American Union. 


ARTICLE 10 


The High Contracting Parties shall transmit annually 
to the Pan American Union a report enumerating the 
persons to whom fellowships have been awarded by 
the governments in accordance with the terms of this Con- 
vention. The report shall indicate the nationality of the 
recipients and the amount of money and the type of as- 
sistance which they have received. 

This report should likewise include information with 
regard to persons who have come from other American 
States and are pursuing university or similar studies in 
accordance with other exchange-of-persons programs or 
at their own expense. 

The reports referred to above should also include in- 
formation regarding professors and specialists. 

The Pan American Union shall compile the reports 
received under this Article for the information of the 
High Contracting Parties. 


ARTICLE 11 


The High Contracting Parties declare that this Con- 
vention is motivated by the highest principles of coopera- 
tion, the extent of the interchange depending upon the 
circumstances peculiar to each country. 

ARTICLE 12 

This Convention does not affect similar understandings 
which have been entered into previously by the High 
Contracting Parties, nor does it exclude the possibility 
of their entering into other such understandings in the 
future. 

ARTICLE 13 


This Convention shall remain open for signature by the 
States Members of the Organization of American States 
and shall be ratified by the signatory States in accordance 
with their respective constitutional procedures. 


ARTICLE 14 


The original instrument, the English, French, Portu- 
guese, and Spanish texts of which are equally authentic, 
shall be deposited with the Pan American Union, which 
shall transmit certified copies thereof to the governments 
for purposes of ratification. The instruments of ratifica- 
tion shall be deposited with the Pan American Union, 
which shall notify the signatory States of such deposit. 
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ARTICLE 15 


This Convention shall enter into force between the 
States that ratify it in the order in which they deposit 
their respective instruments of ratification. 


ARTICLE 16 


This Convention shall remain in force indefinitely, but 
may be denounced by any of the signatory States upon 
ohe year’s notice, at the end of which it shall cease to be 
in force with respect to the denouncing State, remaining 
in force for the other signatory States. The denunciation 
shall be communicated to the Pan American Union, which 
shall notify the other signatory States of it. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, 
whose full powers have been presented and found to be in 
good and due form, sign this Convention, on behalf of 
their respective Governments, at the city of Caracas, on 
March twenty-eight, nineteen hundred and fifty-four. 


(Signed on March 28, 1954 on behalf of all of the Amer- 
ican Republics except Costa Rica which signed subse- 
quently on June 16, 1954.) 


Extension of U.S.—Ecuadoran 
Trade Agreement 
Press release 28 dated January 18 


The President on January 17 signed a procla- 
mation which will continue in force until July 18, 
1956, the bilateral trade agreement entered into by 
the United States and the Republic of Ecuador on 
August 6, 1938. 

The agreement was to have expired on July 18, 
1955, but was extended 6 months to January 18, 
1956.2 

At the end of 1947 the United States had bilat- 
eral trade agreements with some 27 countries, ne- 
gotiated under the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. 
A number of these agreements have been termi- 
nated by mutual consent or as the countries be- 
came associated with the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Bilateral trade agreements 
now exist with Argentina, Ecuador, E] Salvador, 
Honduras, Iceland, Iran, Paraguay, and Vene- 
zuela. 


PROCLAMATION 3122? 


Frxinc A Later Date ror TERMINATION oF Ecua- 
DORAN TRADE AGREEMENT PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, under the authority vested in him by sec- 


? BULLETIN of Sept. 26, 1955, p. 511. 
721 Fed. Reg. 511. 
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tion 350 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended by the 


act of June 12, 1934, entitled “An Act to amend the Tariff | 
Act of 1930” (48 Stat. 943), the time within which the | 
President was authorized to enter into trade agreements | 
pursuant to such amending act having been extended for 
three years from June 12, 19387, by the joint resolution | 
of Congress approved March 1, 1937 (50 Stat. 24), the | 
President of the United States entered into a trade agree. 
ment with the Supreme Chief of the Republic of Ecuador | 
on August 6, 1938 (53 Stat. 1952), and proclaimed such 
trade agreement by proclamation of September 23, 1938 5 
(53 Stat. 1951) ; and 


Wuereas Article XIX of the said trade agreement pro- 
vides that the agreement shall remain in force and effect | 
until six months from the day on which either Govern- 
ment shall give notice of its intention to terminate it; 
and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to the said Article XIX the Gov. } 
ernment of the United States of America gave notice on 
July 18, 1955, of its intention to terminate the said agree 
ment, which notice was withdrawn by the Government , 
of the United States of America on January 17, 1956, and 
on the same day replaced by a new notice of intention to 
terminate pursuant to the said Article XIX; and 

Wuereas the said section 350 (a) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, authorizes the President to terminate, 
in whole or in part, any proclamation carrying out a trade 
agreement entered into under such section; and } 


WHEREAS by Proclamation No. 3111 of August 27, 1955 
(20 F. R. 6485) the President proclaimed that the said 
proclamation dated September 23, 1938 should be termi- 
nated as of the close of January 17, 1956, six months from 
the day on which notice of termination of the said trade 
agreement had been given by the Government of the 
United States of America: } 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America, acting under 
and by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Con- 
stitution and the statutes, including the said section 350 
(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, do proclaim 
that the said proclamation of August 27, 1955 shall be 
amended (1) by deleting “July 18, 1955” as the date on 
which notice of intention to terminate was given and by 
inserting “January 17, 1956” in place thereof, and (2) by 
deleting “January 17, 1956” as the date as of the close 
of which termination will take place and by inserting 


} 


~~ 


“July 16, 1956” in place thereof. } 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 


affixed. } 


Done at the City of Washington this seventeenth day 
of January in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred 


[SEAL] 


and eightieth. ) 


fo Oe 


By the President : 
JOHN Foster DULLES 


Secretary of State 
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Atoms-for-Peace Agreement With 
Sweden Comes Into Force 


On January 18 the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of State (press release 
29) issued a joint announcement that the coopera- 
tive agreement between the United States and 
Sweden covering research in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy was signed on that day. The 
agreement was signed for Sweden by Ambassador 
Erik Boheman. C. Burke Elbrick, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for European Affairs, and Lewis 
Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, signed for the United States. 

This agreement was initialed by representatives 
of the two Governments on July 1, 1955.1. Under 
the terms of the U.S. Atomic Energy Act, certain 
procedural steps must be taken by executive and 
legislative branches of the U.S. Government be- 
fore agreements of this type may come into force. 
These steps have now been taken, and with the ex- 
ecution of the agreement it becomes effective for 
both countries. 


Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 


Convention on international civil aviation. Formulated 
at Chicago December 7, 1944. Entered into force April 
4, 1947. TIAS 1591. 

Adherence deposited: Cambodia, January 16, 1956. 


Narcotics 


Protocol amending the agreements, conventions, and pro- 
tocols on narcotic drugs concluded at The Hague Janu- 
ary 23, 1912, at Geneva February 11 and 19, 1925, and 
July 13, 1931, at Bangkok November 27, 1931, and at 
Geneva June 26, 1936. Signed at Lake Success Decem- 
ber 11, 1946. Entered into force December 11, 1946. 
TIAS 1671. 

Acceptance deposited: Hungary, December 16, 1955. 


North Atlantic Ice Patrol 


Agreement regarding financial support of the North At- 
lantic ice patrol. Opened for signature at Washington 
January 4, 1956. 

Signatures: France, January 6; Norway, January 10; 
Sweden, January 18; and Denmark, January 19, 1956. 


Trade and Commerce 


International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Dated 
at Geneva November 7, 1952. Entered into force No- 
vember 20, 1955.° 
Accession deposited: Czechoslovakia, January 12, 1956. 





*See BULLETIN of July 11, 1955, p. 55, footnote 1. 
*Not in force. 
*Not in force for the United States. 
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BILATERAL 


Ecuador 


Reciprocal trade agreement. Signed at Quito August 6, 
1938. Modified by exchange of notes at Quito March 2, 
1942. 53 Stat. 1951 and 56 Stat. 1472. 

United States notice of intention to terminate‘ with- 
drawn and new notice given: January 17, 1956. (In 
accordance with article XIX, the agreement will ter- 
minate July 17, 1956.) 


Germany 


Agreement relating to the lease of air navigation equip- 
ment. Signed at Bonn August 2, 1955. Entered into 
force August 2, 1955. 


Italy 


Agreement amending the surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties agreement of May 23, 1955 (TIAS 3249) by specify- 
ing that funds may also be used for purchase of soy 
bean oil and cotton seed oil. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Rome December 13 and 16, 1955. Entered into 
force December 16, 1955. 


Nicaragua 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation. Signed 
at Managua January 21, 1956. Will enter into force 
one month after the exchange of ratifications. 


Pakistan 


Agreement concerning the exchange of parcel post, and 
detailed regulations for the execution of the agreement. 
Signed at Karachi July 20 and at Washington October 
7, 1955. Ratified and approved by the President October 
26, 1955. Entered into force January 1, 1956. 


Sweden 


Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington January 18, 1956. En- 
tered into force January 18, 1956. 


Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Economic and Social Council 


A Study of Inter-Latin-American Trade. 
July 29, 1955. 306 pp. mimeo. 

Analyses and Projections of Economic Development. Eco- 
nomic Development of Brazil. E/Cn.12/364, July 30, 
1955. 207 pp. mimeo. 

The Selective Expansion of Agricultural Production in 
Latin America and Its Relationship to Economic Devel- 
opment. E/Cn.12/378, July 31, 1955. 151 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Commission on the Status of Women. Re- 
port of the Social Committee. E/2786, August 2, 1955. 
12 pp. mimeo. 

Analyses and Projections of Economic Development. Eco- 
nomic Development of Colombia. Chapter VII: Agri- 
culture. E/Cn.12/365/Add.1, August 6, 1955. 370 pp. 
mimeo. 

Analyses and Projections of Economic Development. The 
Economic Development of Colombia. E/Cn.12/365, 
August 10, 1955. 417 pp. mimeo. 

Resolutions of the Economic and Social Council Relating 
to Trade. Note by the Executive Secretary. E/Cn. 
12/385, August 11, 1955. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance Activities in the ECLA Region as of 
80 June 1955. E/Cn.12/372/Add.1, August 17, 1955. 
18 pp. mimeo. 


E/Cn.12/369, 


* Given July 18, 1955; would have been effective January 
18, 1956. 
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Security Council Condemns Israel 
for Action Against Syria 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


Mr. President, the United States has joined 
in sponsoring the three-power draft resolution 
which is now before the Council on the Syrian 
complaint against Israel. In doing so we em- 
phasize the serious purpose and grave concern 
that motivates the United States Government. 
We do not advocate the cause of one side or the 
other. Our sole desire is to prevent the recur- 
rence of the kind of action undertaken by the 
Government of Israel on December 11, 1955, and 
to secure for the peoples of the Palestine area and 
the Near East a peaceful settlement. We believe 
that the three-power draft resolution can con- 
tribute to such a result. But whether or not this 
is true, we cannot stand aside and fail to condemn 
the action of the Government of Israel in that in- 
cident of December 11. 

We have repeatedly said in the past that no gov- 
ernment has the right to take the law into its own 
hands. It is always deplorable for any govern- 
ment deliberately and willfully to plan and carry 
out an attack against its neighbor in violation of 
its solemn international commitments. What 
makes these particular deliberations more serious 
is the fact that a member of the United Nations— 
indeed, a member created by the United Nations— 
should now be before this Council for the fourth 
offense of this kind in 2 years. 

We have therefore had to consider well how best 
to impress upon that Government not only the fact 
that its actions ought to be condemned but that the 
Council will be faced with having to consider 
other steps which should be taken if unfortunately 
another such offense is committed. 

We are also concerned because Israel and her 
Arab neighbors continue to avoid their obliga- 
tions under their armistice agreements and under 
the charter to strive for the restoration of peace 
in the area. 

We are fully aware of the reasons which Israel 
has put forward for this, its latest offense. But 


* Made in the Security Council on Jan. 12 (U.S./U.N. 
press release 2341). For a statement of Dec. 16 by 
Ambassador Lodge regarding the Israeli military action 
of Dec. 11 against Syria, see BULLETIN of Jan. 16, 1956, 
p. 103. 
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deeds such as that committed by Israel on the | 


shores of the Sea of Galilee and on Syrian terri- | 
tory on December 11 inflame and intensify the 
hostility which already exists. No amount of pro- 
testations of desire for negotiation and peace can 
overcome the ground lost by such action. Israel’s 
deed is so out of proportion with the provocation 
that it cannot be accurately described as a retalia- 
tory raid. Even assuming that it could be called a 
retaliatory raid we would condemn it. The Se- 
curity Council must do more than condemn. It 
must warn the Government of Israel that another 
transgression will compel it to consider what fur- 
ther measures under the charter are required to 
maintain or restore the peace. } 


Sore eee ae 


_ ~~ 


Question of Compensation 


The United States Government, in conjunction 
with the other sponsors, has given most careful 
thought to the wisdom of calling upon Israel to 
pay compensation. We considered this require- 
ment in the light of the fact that there should be 
reparation for such a deed. But we were ourselves 
unable, because of all the complications involved, 
to formulate a procedure which would be equitable 
for assessing compensation for this act which we 5 
condemn or for any act in the future which this | 
Council might unfortunately have to condemn. 

To propose something without there being in ) 
existence any established means for carrying it | 
out would, by raising false hopes, add to the 
troubles of those who have been hurt. Nor would | 
such a course, to say the least, contribute to a les- 
sening of tension. This does not mean that we 
disagree with the principle of compensation, nor 
does it mean that we are not prepared to establish 
machinery for the future. On the contrary, we 
frankly feel that it would be desirable in a sep- 
arate resolution, should other members of the 
Council concur, to request the Secretary-General 
to study ways and means of equitable assessment 
and payment of compensation for such offenses. 

Of utmost importance, however, as regards the 
future is that the parties live up to their armistice 
agreement, that they respect the armistice de- 
marcation lines and the demilitarized zones, and } 
that they cooperate fully with the Chief of Staff? | 
The Syrian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commissi02 | 


a 


— 


~—— 





* Maj. Gen. E. 
Truce Supervision Organization. 


L. M. Burns, Chief of Staff of the U.N. A 


} 
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Resolution on Syrian Complaint? 


The Security Council, 

Recalling its resolutions of 15 July 1948, 11 Aug- 
ust 1949, 18 May 1951, 24 November 1953, and 29 
March 1955; 

Taking into consideration the statements of the 
representatives of Syria and Israel and the reports 
of the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization on the Syrian complaint that an at- 
tack was committed by Israeli regular army forces 
against Syrian regular army forces on Syrian terri- 
tory on 11 December 1955; 

Noting the report of the Chief of Staff that this 
Israeli action was a deliberate violation of the pro- 
visions of the General Armistice Agreement, in- 
cluding those relating to the Demilitarized Zone, 
which was crossed by the Israeli forces which 
entered Syria; 

Noting also without prejudice to the ultimate 
rights, claims and positions of the parties that 
according to the reports of the Chief of Staff there 
has been interference by the Syrian authorities 
with Israeli activities on Lake Tiberias, in contra- 
vention of the terms of the General Armistice 
Agreement between Israel and Syria; 

1. Holds that this interference in no way justifies 
the Israeli action; 

2. Reminds the Government of Israel that the Coun- 
cil has already condemned military action in breach 
of the General Armistice Agreements, whether or 





*U.N. doc. 8/3538; sponsored by France, U.K., 
and U.S.; adopted unanimously by the Security 
Council on Jan. 19. 





not undertaken by way of retaliation, and has 
called upon Israel to take effective measures to 
prevent such actions; 

3. Condemns the attack of 11 December as a fla- 
grant violation of the cease-fire provisions of its 
resolution of 15 July 1948, of the terms of the 
General Armistice Agreement between Israel and 
Syria, and of Israel’s obligations under the Charter ; 
4, Expresses its grave concern at the failure of the 
Government of Israel to comply with its obligations ; 
5. Calls upon the Government of Israel to do so in 
the future, in default of which the Council will 
have to consider what further measures under the 
Charter are required to maintain or restore the 
peace; 

6. Calls upon the parties to comply with their obli- 
gations under Article 5 of the General Armistice 
Agreement to respect the Armistice Demarcation 
Line and the Demilitarized Zone; 

7. Requests the Chief of Staff to pursue his sug: 
gestions for improving the situation in the area 
of Lake Tiberias without prejudice to the rights, 
claims and positions of the parties and to report 
to the Council as appropriate on the success of his 
efforts ; 

8. Calls upon the parties to arrange with the Chief 
of Staff for an immediate exchange of all military 
prisoners ; 

9. Calls upon both parties to co-operate with the 
Chief of Staff in this and all other respects, to 
carry out the provisions of the General Armistice 
Agreement in good faith, and in particular to make | 
full use of the Mixed Armistice Commission’s ma- 
chinery in the interpretation and application of 

its provisions. 








machinery does not function. The responsibility 
for this rests squarely on both parties. The Com- 
mission was established by both parties for the 
specific purpose of resolving differences between 
them. There are hundreds of cases on the Com- 
mission’s agenda. Yet the parties will not meet 
to resolve them. They should do so. The parties 
must make full use of their Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission machinery. Under normal circumstances, 
the Council should have awaited a finding of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission. This action of the 
Council in this case here today should not serve 
as a precedent for other complaints which have 
not been processed through the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. Only the shocking aspect of the at- 
tack of December 11 justified the Council’s taking 
up the matter without prior consideration in the 
established armistice machinery. 


January 30, 1956 





Confidence in General Burns 


Let me state, Mr. President, that the United 
States is impressed by the Chief of Staff’s sugges- 
tions set forth in his report for improving the 
situation in the Lake Tiberias area.’ The Council, 
may I say, is lucky to have such a capable Chief 
of Staff as General Burns. He has the full back- 
ing of the United States Government, and we are 
confident that he has the full backing of this Coun- 
cil. We hope that we may soon have a report from 
him that he has been successful in carrying out his 
own suggestions and that we may once again look 
forward to an era of greater stability and peace 
in the Near East. We earnestly hope that the 
Council will approve unanimously the draft res- 
olution, of which we are a cosponsor, as a necessary 
step in this direction. We also hope that the par- 


* U.N. doe. 8/3516 and Add. 1 and Corr. 1. 
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ties will be impressed with the concern of the 
members of the Council over the present state of 
tension and insecurity in this part of the world. 
They must realize surely that they will not benefit 


by its continuance. The United States stands 
ready to assist them in any way it can toward a 
better and safer future for the Near East. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me recall the 
statement which I made as United States Repre- 
sentative to the Security Council on March 29, 
1955, concerning the Gaza incident.‘ 

At that time I stated the belief of the United 
States that the Gaza incident had interrupted 
significant progress toward a peaceful settlement 
of the Palestine problem and that, had it not 
been for the Gaza incident, the time would have 
been not too distant when the intermittent fighting 
which characterized the situation on the borders 
of Israel and the Arab States would have become 
a thing of the past. I stated also at that time that 
one conclusion only could be drawn from the re- 
port of the Chief of Staff and the statements of 
the parties, and that was: 

... that armed attack, planned and directed as it has 
been in this case, is no answer to the problems which 
rightly concern and distress the people of Israel. It is no 
service to them to increase internal tension, to bring 
the area to the brink of war, and to discourage and frus- 
trate honest and sincere efforts to build a constructive 
peace. 

Now, Mr. President, this same thought has been 
expressed editorially in the press throughout the 
world. And I would like to quote one typical 
illustration : 

Surely there has been ample proof by now that this 
policy (of retaliation) ... has not been successful and 
the situation has never been more tense or dangerous 
than it is today. A policy that is self-defeating is a bad 
policy. What everybody wants—Israelis included—is 
peace, and this sort of thing will not bring peace or a 
settlement. 

The conclusions to be drawn are obvious. Each 
of the incidents from Qibya in 1953, through Nah- 
halin, Gaza, and now in the Tiberias area, has re- 
sulted in a deterioration in the situation in Pales- 
tine. This is something that the Security Council 
cannot ignore, nor can the governments which we 
all represent here. The United States Govern- 
ment has made the most serious representations 
to the Government of Israel, pointing out the im- 
prudence from Israel’s own standpoint of the ac- 


* BuLLeTIN of Apr. 18, 1955, p. 659. 
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tions which Israel has taken. Neither as a 
government nor as a member of the Security 
Council can we effectively help to bring about the 
settlement Israel states it desires if all our efforts 
are to be frustrated by those we seek to help. We 
stand ready to help both sides attain a just and 
lasting settlement. But the parties themselves 
must also help. It is in this spirit that we have 
joined in sporsoring the draft resolution which 
stands in the name of France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 


United States Participation in 
GATT Negotiations at Geneva 


Statement by Herbert V. Prochnow 
Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs ! 
President Eisenhower, in his state of the Union 
message to the Congress of the United States on 
January 5,? re-emphasized the fact that strong 
economic ties are an essential element in the part- 
nership of the United States with the other na- 
tions of the free world. He pointed out that in- 
creasing trade and investment help all of us to 
prosper together, and he mentioned the progress 
in this direction, most recently through the 3-year 
extension of our trade agreements legislation. 
Then the President stressed the importance of the 
activities under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade and requested congressional approval 
of United States membership in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation as the means for ef- 
fectively administering the general agreement. 
I should like to add my personal satisfaction 
over having this opportunity to take part in one 
of the activities of the Contracting Parties to the 
general agreement. As a businessman, I have 
been concerned for many years with international 
trade and the practical problems in international 
relations that affect the movement of commerce. 
The development of a method and tradition for 
settling international economic problems through 
consultation and cooperation is, I consider, one of 


*Made at Geneva, Switzerland, on Jan. 19 (press re 
lease 31) at the multilateral tariff negotiations which 
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were convened on Jan. 18 by the Contracting Parties to | 


the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Mr. Proch- 
now is chairman of the U.S. delegation to the negotiations. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 16, 1956, p. 79. 
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the significant developments in international 





economic relations in the postwar years. 

Today 35 countries meet in international forum 
as a’‘matter of course to settle their trade problems. 
These countries include the leading trading na- 
tions of the world. They carry on more than 80 
percent of the trade of the entire world. 

The meetings held by these nations have con- 
sistently emphasized action. Every annual ses- 
sion has resulted in concrete steps to settle com- 
mercial problems between nations or to remove 
trade barriers. These actions prove the true in- 
terest of these nations in freeing international 
trade from artificial restrictions. 

We are all well aware that the nations of the 
free world cannot afford to relax the effort to 
strengthen their economic collaboration. In this 
effort the method of solving differences and re- 
moving barriers to world trade that has been 
worked out under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade can make an important con- 
tribution. But in our concentration on the sta- 
tistical aspects of these negotiations, we must 
never forget that actions to remove barriers to 
trade are not merely steps toward stronger and 
more prosperous economies. They are steps to- 
ward world peace. 

One of the most important uses that has been 
made of the method of multilateral negotiations 
has been in conferences to reduce tariffs. The 
several negotiating conferences that have been 
held since 1947, including the recent negotiations 
held at Geneva leading to the accession of Japan 
to the general agreement,’ have demonstrated the 
effectiveness of multilateral action in this field. 
The cumulative result of these conferences has 
been concessions by the various countries appli- 
cable to about 60,000 individual tariff rates. All 
participating nations have made worthwhile con- 
cessions. Approximately two-thirds of the im- 
port trade of the Contracting Parties and one- 
half of the trade of the world is now affected by 
these agreements. 

The United States has participated actively in 
each conference. Through the negotiations con- 
ducted during these conferences, United States 
duties have been reduced significantly. Since 1934 
the rates on over three-fourths of the dutiable im- 
ports of the United States have been reduced by 
50 percent or more. And on almost one-fifth of 


* Ibid., June 27, 1955, p. 1051. 
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these imports the reductions have been 75 percent 
or more. 

The United States believes firmly that this con- 
ference can result in an important extension of 
the work already accomplished. Our delegation 
is eager to do all in its power to make the confer- 
ence a success. 

We are prepared to begin negotiations imme- 
diately. It is vital that the conference proceed 
as rapidly as possible and that we meet the dead- 
line of the first week of May set by the Contract- 
ing Parties. With the traditional spirit of good 
will and cooperation which has existed under the 
general agreement, I am sure that this conference 
will be brought to a successful conclusion. 


Members of U. S. Delegation 


The Department of State announced on January 
17 (press release 27) that Herbert V. Prochnow, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, has been designated by the President as 
chairman of the U.S. delegation to the multi- 
lateral tariff negotiations beginning January 18 at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Carl D. Corse, Chief of the Trade Agreements 
and Treaties Division, Department of State, was 
designated by the President as vice chairman of 
the delegation. 

Under the authority in the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1955, the United States expects 
to negotiate reciprocal tariff concessions with 
about 20 other countries, all of which are contract- 
ing parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. These other countries will also be ne- 
gotiating among themselves, with the United 
States receiving the benefit of the concessions they 
grant to one another. 

As announced on January 4,‘ the U.S. delega- 
tion will be assisted by four nongovernmental 
advisers. Governmental members of the delega- 
tion, in addition to the chairman and vice chair- 
man, are as follows: 

Forest E. Abbuhl, Trade Agreements and Treaties Divi- 
sion, Department of State 

Charles W. Adair, Jr., American Embassy, Brussels 

J. Mark Albertson, Office of Technical Services, U.S. Tariff 

Commission 
Deane M. Black, Office of Economic Affairs, Department 

of Commerce 
Gray Bream, American Consulate General, Amsterdam 


“Tbid., Jan. 16, 1956, p. 96. 


Edgar B. Brossard, Chairman, U.S. Tariff Commission 

Walter Buchdahl, Office of Economic Affairs, Department 
of Commerce 

S. Bertha Burnett, Economic Defense Division, Depart- 
ment of State 

Frank P. Butler, American Embassy, Vienna 

Bernard J. Cahill, Chemical Division, Department of 
Commerce 

Edward G. Cale, Office of Regional American Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Joseph A. Camelio, Ofze of Economic Affairs, Department 
of Commerce 

Rollin H. Cragg, Chemical Division, U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission 

John Czyzak, Office of the Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Economic Affairs, Department of State 

Prentice N. Dean, Office of Foreign Military Affairs, De- 
partment of Defense 

Edgar I. Eaton, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor 

George T. Elliman, Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce 

David Fellman, Office of Economic Affairs, Department 
of Commerce 

Morris J. Fields, Office of International Finance, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury 

William A. Fowler, American Embassy, Stockholm 

A. Eugene Frank, Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce 

Edward P. Furlow, U.S. Tariff Commission 

James W. Gantenbein, American Embassy, Copenhagen 

Allen H. Garland, Office of Economic Affairs, Department 
of Commerce 

Philip W. Gates, U.S. Tariff Commission 

William F. Gray, American Consulate General, Diisseldorf 

Joseph Greenwald, Trade Agreements and Treaties Divi- 
sion, Department of State 

Robert Hamerschlag, Office of Economic Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

William T. Hart, U.S. Tariff Commission 

Amelia Hood, Office of Middle American Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Borrie I. Hyman, Foreign Service Officer, Department of 
State 

Katherine Jacobson, Trade Investment and Monetary Af- 
fairs, International Cooperation Administration 

Willard W. Kane, Textiles Division, U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission 

Paul Kaplowitz, U.S. Tariff Commission 

Lowell B. Kilgore, Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce 

James H. Lewis, American Embassy, London 

Francis F. Lincoln, Office of Greek, Turkish and Iranian 
Affairs, Department of State 

Joe McBrian, U.S. Tariff Commission 
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Harold P. Macgowan, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Edward I. Mullins, Office of Foreign Military Affairs, 
Department of Defense 

Charles P. O’Donnell, American Embassy, Belgrade 

Albert E. Pappano, Trade Agreements and Treaties Divi- 
sion, Department of State 

Weber H. Peterson, Foreign Agricultural Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

Vernon L. Phelps, American Embassy, Bonn 

Loubert O. Sanderhoff, American Embassy, Bonn 

M. Louise Schaffner, American Embassy, Ottawa 

Robert B. Sarich, Office of Economic Affairs, Department 
of Commerce 

Enoch W. Skartvedt, Office of Economic Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Howard F. Shepston, Office of Economic Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Ernest S. Shipley, Textiles Division, U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission 

William O. Shofner, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Department of Agriculture 

Harry Shooshan, Technical Review Staff, Department of 
the Interior 

Kenneth B. Smith, U.S. Tariff Commission 

Constant Southworth, Office of British Commonwealth and 
Northern European Affairs, Department of State 

Sidney Weintraub, Office of Northeast Asian Affairs, De- 
partment of State : 

Jean Mary Wilkowski, American Embassy, Paris 

William E. Wright, U.S. Tariff Commission 

Boris 8. Yane, Division of Foreign Labor, Department of 
Labor 
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Resignation of Ambassador Peaslee 


The White House announced on January 13 that on 
that date President Eisenhower had accepted the resig- 
nation of Amos J. Peaslee as Ambassador to Australia 
and appointed him Deputy Special Assistant to the 
President. In the latter capacity, Mr. Peaslee will serve 
as assistant to Harold E. Stassen, Special Assistant for 
disarmament planning. 
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Holland : testimony on sugar legislation. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) came 
into existence on January 1, 1948, as an undertaking by eight 
of the most important world trading countries, including the 
United States. This agreement sets out general rules for the 
conduct of international trade and establishes standards for 
international cooperation through joint negotiation of the re- 
duction of tariffs and the elimination of other barriers to free 
world trade. Today 34 countries participate in this unique 
international cooperative assocation. Together, they account 
for about 80 percent of world trade. 

As a result of changes in world economic conditions since 
1948, representatives of the countries participating in the Gen- 
eral Agreement recently made an intensive review of its pro- 
visions. They proposed amendments which are designed to 
strengthen the agreement and to provide a permanent organiza- 
tion (Organization for Trade Cooperation) to administer the 
world trade rules. The amendments agreed upon will come 
into operation after approval by the contracting parties. 

Two recent Department of State publications explain this 
important agreement and the proposed amendments: 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade .. . 
Present Rules and Proposed Revisions 45 cents 


(A comparative study.) e 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade .. . 

An Explanation of Its Provisions and the Proposed Amendments 
Publication No. 5813 20 cents 
(An explanation in layman’s language.) 


These publications may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





Please send me copies of 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ... 
Present Rules and Proposed Revisions 
Please send me copies of 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ... 
An Explanation of Its Provisions and the Proposed Amendments 
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